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Communistic  Oberlin? 

Hollywood,  California. 

February  20,  1941. 

Dear  sirs: 

From  an  Oberlin  alumnus  I learned  that  the 
President  of  Oberlin  is  a communist,  and  in  a 
published  book  I read  that  Oberlin  was  a com- 
munist school  . . . There  arc  too  many  col- 
leges and  universities  that  are  housing  profes- 
sors who  are  socialistic  and  communistic,  for- 
getting of  course  that  capital  pays  most  of  their 
salaries. 

It  grieved  me  to  hear  this  about  Oberlin, 
as  I had  hoped  that  Oberlin  would  be  one 
school  to  keep  its  standards  high  and  truly 
American. 

Mrs. , *27* 

. . . You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  a recent  poll  of  student  opinion 
at  Oberlin,  the  number  of  students 
showing  approval  .of  communistic  or 
socialistic  views  was  negligible — not 
over  6c/c  of  the  entire  student  body 
. . . the  local  chapter  of  ASU,  left- 
wing  student  group,  is  practically  de- 
funct this  year  because  of  lack  of  stu- 
dent support.  . . . 

President  Wilkins’  books  and  speeches 
show  no  trend  toward  Communism  or 


Socialism  as  such.  This  year  he  had 
the  College  sponsor  a series  of  lectures 
on  "Democracy,  Communism,  and 
Fascism,”  which  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  statement  you  heard.  The  lec- 
tures were  planned  to  give  Oberlin 
students  a clear  understanding  of  the 
true  nature  of  these  three  schools  of 
political  thought,  so  that  they  might 
better  understand  the  advantages 
which  they  are  now  enjoying  under  a 
democratic  system.  President  Wilkins 
himself  gave  the  final  lecture  on 
"Democracy  Today  and  Tomorrow,” 
of  which  I enclose  a copy. 

I hope  you  will  give  President  Wil- 
kins’ speech  the  careful  reading  that  it 
deserves,  and  that  you  will  pass  it  on 
to  whomever  told  you  that  he  is  a 
Communist. 

Carroll  K.  Shaw,  ’28. 

Orchids  to  Professor  Artz 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

February  25,  1941. 

Dear  Mr.  Shaw: 

. . . Please  tell  Dr.  Artz  that  all  of  us  here 
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his  article  "1917-1940”  very  much  indeed.  I 
showed  it  to  Mr.  Bellamy  and  the  editorial 

The  YOCOM  BROTHERS  Co. 

writers,  and  they  all  agreed  that  it  summed 
up  the  situation  marvelously  well. 

1 

CDri]  QooJs 

Georgia  L.  Andrews , ’09. 

* . . 

29-31  West  College  Street 

The  Horton  Tea 

U 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Pasadena,  California. 

February  16,  1941. 

FINE  CARPETS 

. . . Of  interest  to  you  is  the  event  which 

we  took  in  today  ...  a recital  and  tea  for 
Oberlin  alumni  and  friends  at  Edward  Everett 

RUGS 

Make  Selections  Now 

Horton’s  ranch.  Daryl  Dayton,  ’28,  and  Mar- 
garet Dayton,  ’28,  and  Eleanor  Hill  Ament, 
T5,  entertained  most  pleasingly.  Mr.  Horton 

described  his  recent  visit  to  Oberlin,  recalling 

and 

A 

names  of  old  friends  and  events  in  his  school 
days  that  convulsed  us  with  happy  laughter. 

Carter’s  Underwear 

He  spoke  of  that  day  spent  in  Oberlin  as  being 
the  most  thrilling  and  happiest  in  his  life. 

Tea  was  served  in  the  large  dining  room  at 

DRAPERY 

it 

one  end  of  which  there  is  a balcony.  Our  own 
Miss  Severance  and  Miss  Allen  were  there  from 

Archer  Hosiery 

San  Diego  and  poured.  It  was  delightful  to 
meet  so  many  old  friends,  and  the  friendly 
spirit  of  the  company  renewed  the  wholesome 

•w 

loves  of  old  Oberlin  that  I believe  all  Ober- 

Unites  always  nurture. 

Evenknit  Hosiery 

The  music  room,  large  enough  to  be  called 
a concert  hall,  was  filled  with  people  even 
though  the  day  was  rainy  and  gray  . . . Mrs. 

G.  T.  SEDGEMAN 

★ 

Horton,  the  actor’s  mother,  was  a most  gracious 
hostess.  Her  warm  handclasp  and  ready  smile 
made  her  guests  feel  at  home  at  once.  . . . 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

PHONE  164 

Hansen  Gloves 

To  sec  and  meet  Mr.  Horton  in  his  own  home 
proves  that  he  is  not  only  one’s  favorite 
comedian,  but  also  one’s  favorite  host.” 

Mrs.  G.  77.  Bowen. 
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the  cover  shows  the  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Council  in 
the  Oberlin  Inn,  February  22. 

portrait  of  a woman  who  lived  a full 
and  useful  life  which  stretched  over  a 
span  of  years  when  American  society 
passed  through  many  significant 


changes  is  delineated  interestingly  and 
sympathetically  by  Miss  Helen  Massa, 
who  writes  of  her  mother,  Alice  Nor- 
ton Massa,  ’66. 

best  attendance  in  many  years  was  the 
record  of  the  Alumni  Council  meeting 
on  February  22,  when  several  impor- 
tant matters  were  discussed. 
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When  she  was  eighty-five,  Mrs.  Massa  was  up  on  the 
roof  of  her  house  one  morning  to  inspect  the  chimney.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  her  to  ask  anyone  else  to  clamber  ups  on 
those  slippery  shingles.  At  ninety-four,  she  watched  to 
keep  the  walk  swept  on  rainy  or  icy  days,  lest  some  old 
person  might  come  along  and  fall,  as  she  had  once  seen  an 
old  lady  do.  At  ninety,  she  had  given  an  extemporaneous 
talk  on  her  Oberlin  days  to  a group  of  Obcrlinites  in  River 
Forest,  Illinois,  that  was  clear  and  coherent.  But  that  was 
her  last  public  speech.  A doctor  who  was  present  said  it 
was  a remarkable  feat  at  her  age,  brief  though  the  talk  was. 

In  the  department  stores,  on  the  street  cars,  wherever  she 
went  in  her  latter  years,  with  perfect  unconsciousness  she 
received  all  sorts  of  attention.  Men  and  women  have  asked 
to  talk  with  her,  sometimes,  saying,  "She  reminds  me  of  my 
mother.”  She  was  sweet,  and  she  was  motherly,  and  she 
looked  so,  tiny  as  she  was. 

Her  one  fault  was  too  much  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
to  her  family.  But  she  never  considered  what  she  did  a 
sacrifice  or  a duty.  She  simply  loved  so  much  that  she 
wanted  to  do  for  them,  and  she  accepted  whatever  came  her 
way  as  sufficient  recompense.  With  family  or  with  strangers 
she  had  no  thought  of  return,  all  she  considered  was  the 
need.  So  many  times  one  begins  to  forget,  or  wilfully  for- 
gets little  weaknesses,  and  idealizes  a character  after  a loved 
one  has  passed  on.  With  Mrs.  Massa,  that  has  not  been  the 
tendency.  Saneness  and  balance  characterized  her  living. 
She  had  too  much  vitality  of  mind  and  too  much  freedom 
of  thought  to  become  sentimental  or  to  induce  sentimen- 
tality. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  what  made  her 
life  so  worth-while,  for  though  she  did  much,  it  was  in  a 
way  that  left  no  rcord.  One  time,  before  her  strength  had 
failed  and  her  memory  became  undependable,  she  remarked 
that  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never  done  anything  in 
this  world,  just  a stroke  here  and  a stroke  there.  Maybe  she 
should  have  undertaken  some  definite  work,  yet  it  had 
always  seemed  that  there  was  something  near  at  hand  which 
she  could  do,  and  which  others  would  not  or  could  not  do. 

And  yet  one  man,  a contemporary,  who  had  carried 
heavy  responsibilities  both  domestic  and  financial,  told  one 
of  her  daughters  when  Mrs.  Massa  was  in  her  sixties,  "I  wish 
your  Mother  were  free  to  go  into  business  with  me.  She  has 
good  judgment  and  those  qualities  of  character  that  would 
make  partnership  with  her  a paying  venture,  with  no  mis- 
givings or  regrets  or  suspicions.  There  would  be  no  mis- 
understanding, and  no  rift  of  friendship.” 

Like  many  other  women  of  her  generation,  her  chief 
activities  outside  the  home  centered  in  her  church.  Charac- 
teristically, she  held  few  offices  in  the  women’s  societies, 
but  was  behind  many  of  the  projects.  Liked,  and  respected, 
when  she  said,  "I  think  that  should  be  done,”  her  word  had 
influence.  She  never  seemed  to  urge  people  to  do  things,  she 
certainly  felt  unimportant,  yet  somehow  she  always  seemed 
to  be  an  advance  worker  with  those  who  were  trying  to 
better  conditions  of  living.  She  furnished  ideas,  she  spoke 
up  in  meeting  when  conscience  impelled,  she  pushed  others 
whom  she  felt  were  fitted  for  public  service  into  positions 
of  responsibility. 


Never  a militant  suffragette,  she  felt  strongly  that  women 
should  be  sensible,  and  well-educated,  and  co-workers  with 
the  men,  for  to  them  was  largely  entrusted  the  making  of 
characters  for  the  next  generation.  She  always  maintained 
that  men  should  take  a greater  share  in  the  training  of  their 
daughters  as  well  as  of  their  sons,  and  that  the  girls  should 
know  something  of  business. 

Her  interest  in  parent  training  and  in  child  education  led 
to  acquaintance  with  women  outside  her  own  church  as 
well  as  in.  She  joined  with  a few  ardent  enthusiasts  in 
forming  a study  group  which  was  the  fore-runner  of  the 
parent-teachers’  associations,  and  did  much  to  enlarge  the 
membership.  The  same  interest  led  her  to  become  a char- 
ter member  of  a woman’s  club  organized  to  promote  the 
cultural  life  of  its  members,  and  the  first  chairman  of  its 
home  department.  She  felt  and  said  frequently  nothing 
concerned  the  world  but  concerned  her  as  a homemaker, 
whether  it  be  street  sweeping  or  street  construction,  play- 
houses or  playgrounds,  poetry  or  politics. 

Wherever  Mrs.  Massa  was,  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness 
prevailed.  Coming  in  from  the  cold,  the  kettle  went  on,  and 
the  fire  was  roused  to  greater  warmth.  Winter  nights  saw 
soapstones  wrapped  in  their  covers  and  ready  for  the  beds. 
In  summer,  she  could  always  find  a cool  spot  for  a weary 
person  to  rest  in,  though  she  herself  never  stayed  put  long 
enough  to  cool  off.  Always  she  was  busy,  moving  rapidly 
without  rushing.  Her  sewing  basket  was  at  hand  if  she 
dropped  down  for  a minute  to  talk  with  anyone.  A change 
of  work  was  her  rest.  Mending  done  for  the  whole  family, 
and  yards  of  tatting  for  Christmas  gifts,  proved  the  adage 
she  loved  to  quote,  "Many  mickles  mak  the  muckles.” 
Nothing  worthwhile  was  too  much  trouble. 

She  had  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  essentials  in  a situation. 
She  liked  to  do  her  work  thoroughly  and  well,  but  experi- 
ence taught  her  where  to  slight  the  non-essentials  in  order 
to  get  the  essential  tasks  done.  With  almost  no  help,  on  a 
very  slim  budget,  she  ran  for  a few  years  an  eleven-room 
house,  and  made  comfortable  not  only  her  own  family  of 
five,  but  a missionary  and  his  wife  on  furlough,  an  old 
friend  of  her  husband  and  his  wife,  a daughter  of  another 
old  friend,  a teacher  from  her  children’s  school,  a husky 
young  nephew,  and  a friend  of  her  son.  Of  course  she  did 
not  have  any  time  for  herself.  Even  her  church  work 
suffered.  Still  she  would  sometimes  work  with  her  husband 
in  the  garden,  and  when  there  was  music  in  the  living  room 
she  kept  the  door  to  the  kitchen  open. 

She  hungered  and  thirsted  for  righteousness,  and  she  hun- 
gered and  thirsted  for  beauty.  Miss  Helen  Schaeffer  had 
brought  back  from  Europe  for  her  a few  good  prints  of 
masterpieces,  and  these  she  could  enjoy  as  she  went  about 
her  work  in  the  house.  "Plain  living  and  high  thinking  ex- 
pressed her  ideals,  yet  she  hungered  and  thirsted  not  so  much 
for  herself  as  for  others,  most  especially  for  young  people. 

Deeply  religious,  she  demanded  no  uniformity  of  thought 
or  action  from  other  people,  and  rarely  she  spoke  of  her 
convictions.  Once,  out  walking  in  the  evening,  she  turned 
to  a daughter  and  said,  "When  I sec  the  beauty  of  the  sun- 
set, the  glory  of  the  sky,  I do  not  understand  why  people 
fail  to  believe  in  the  Creator.”  Many  times,  before  break- 
fast, she  would  run  outdoors  to  sec  the  sunrise,  and  enthu- 
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When  Mrs.  Alice  Norton  Massa,  ’66,  died  on  January  3,  1941, 
at  the  age  of  95,  she  was  Oberlin’s  senior  graduate  in  point  of 
year  of  graduation.  She  had  "sewed  her  way  through  three  wars,” 
as  a daughter  has  said,  sewing  for  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War, 
Spanish-American,  and  World  Wars.  Her  active  and  interesting 
life  started  as  Ohio’s  first  railroad  was  built,  and  she  lived  to  see 
many  social  and  scientific  changes.  At  the  Editor’s  request,  one  of 
her  daughters  has  prepared  this  tribute  to  a remarkable  social- 
minded  woman. 


siastically  call  out  others  of  the  family,  not  being  able  to 
bear  that  they  should  miss  such  heartstirring  beauty.  To 
her  they  are  indebted  for  joy  shared  in  flower  and  bird. 

She  was  so  sweet  and  gentle,  so  uncritical  of  other  people, 
that  it  was  a surprise  to  realize  her  understanding  of  all 
sorts  of  people,  and  to  find  her  so  balanced  in  dealing  with 
them.  Her  judgments  of  people  and  situations  were  sound. 
Her  actions  might  be  dictated  by  kindness  and  mercy,  but 
the  issues  were  not  confused  in  her  mind. 

Along  her  way  she  did  many  kindnesses.  Her  husband 
brought  home  one  noon  a little  girl  who  had  been  beaten 
by  her  parents  and  roughly  treated  so  that  the  skin  was  torn 
off  her  back.  Of  course,  Mother  fed  and  nursed  her;  but  she 
followed  the  matter  up  until  the  parents  did  differently  and 
the  whole  family  was  raised  from  degredation  to  a fairly 
decent  manner  of  living. 

People  who  worked  with  her  loved  and  respected  her,  and 
anyone  who  worked  for  her  did  likewise.  Into  her  home  in 
Kansas  City  she  took  a young  colored  girl  who  had  had 
limited  training.  Mrs.  Massa  taught  her  to  read,  trained  her 
in  household  arts,  looked  after  her  health,  and  found  in  her 
a treasure.  Black  Fanny  weighed  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  dressmakers  took  advantage  of  her  size  and  her  race. 
When  Mrs.  Massa  discovered  this,  she  went  with  Fanny  to 
purchase  her  goods  and  to  the  dressmaker’s  to  see  that  the 
amount  used  and  the  fitting  were  correct,  as  well  as  the 
charge.  Work-a-day  dresses  for  Fanny  were  thereafter 
made  at  home. 

If  Mrs.  Massa  could  have  had  her  way,  every  child  would 
have  all  the  training,  all  the  cultural  education  he  was  capa- 
ble of  absorbing.  She  and  her  husband  together  started 
many  a child  on  the  way  to  a higher  education,  sometimes 
by  a bit  of  coaching,  sometimes  by  influencing  the  parents 
to  make  more  effort,  sometimes  by  helping  a bit  financially, 
and  sometimes  by  rousing  the  child’s  interest  and  awaken- 
ing him  to  the  possibilities. 

In  St.  Louis,  when  Miss  Blow  was  trying  to  get  Froebel’s 
ideas  accepted  and  a kindergarten  established,  she  talked  to 
Mrs.  Massa  about  it.  Mrs.  Massa  agreed  to  send  her  own 
boy,  and  talked  to  her  friends,  interesting  them  so  that  a 
number  got  back  of  the  movement  and  established  the  novel 
school.  Later  in  Kansas  City  she  again  pushed  the  kinder- 
garten project,  and  sent  her  two  little  girls  clear  across  the 
city  to  the  kindergarten  class,  picking  up  other  children  on 
the  way.  Attendance  became  both  a privilege  and  a duty, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  children  were  bundled  up  like  Eski- 
mos— but  they  went. 

A woman  who  had  been  much  in  the  Massa  home  from 
infancy  until  she  was  about  twelve  years  old  said  recently, 
Mrs.  Massa  always  had  time  to  do  anything  constructive  for 
a child.  She  would  even  take  her  hands  out  of  dough  to  do 
that.  I remember  she  taught  me  to  rip  with  a sharp  blade. 
My  mother  gave  me  pins  to  'sew’  with,  but  when  I came  to 
Mrs.  Massa’s  house,  she  gave  me  needles  and  showed  me  how 
to  thread,  hold  and  use  them.” 


When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Massa  moved  to  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas, it  was  because  two  former  students  at  Obcrlin,  Robert 
Brown  and  A.  B.  Brown,  had  opened  an  academy  and  a 
conservatory  of  music  there,  and  she  wanted  her  son  to 
attend.  Mrs.  Massa’s  school  teaching  ability  was  again  put 
to  use,  and  she  taught  beginners  bowing  and  fingering  exer- 
cises, and  on  occasion  filled  in  in  the  orchestra  with  bass 
viol,  triangle,  or  drum.  When  she  played  the  ’cello,  it  was  as 
big  as  she  was!  Physiology,  learned  at  Oberlin,  was  also  in 
her  classroom  schedule. 

As  a girl  in  Marion,  Ohio,  Alice  Norton  helped  her  mother 
mold  candles  for  the  family’s  use.  Later  her  mother  bought 
a lard  oil  lamp,  a wonderful  improvement,  and  still  later 
kerosene  lamps  replaced  the  candles  and  lard  oil.  Many 
years  later,  it  must  have  been  about  1904,  Mrs.  Massa  showed 
keen  interest  in  a new  gas  mantle  that  made  a clear,  white, 
steady  light.  Her  children  recall  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
she  helped  their  father  install  several  of  them  in  the  house  in 
place  of  the  hanging  lamps  and  the  gas  jets  which  had  been 
used  in  living  and  dining  rooms.  Electricity  harnessed  to 
man’s  uses  gave  her  a wonderful  thrill,  as  did  other  accom- 
plishments of  science  during  her  lifetime. 

She  frequently  spoke  of  her  Grandfather  Gorton,  Colonel 
Hezekiah  Gorton  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  we  can  see  him  in 
imagination  driving  down  the  plank  road  which  ran  between 
Marion,  Ohio,  and  Elyria,  I think  she  said,  and  "on  beyond.” 
She  and  her  playmates  watched  the  laying  of  the  bed  of  the 
first  railroad  through  Ohio,  the  Baltimore  & Ohio.  The 
workmen  let  the  children  ride  on  what  must  have  been  a 
work  car,  and  promised  them  a ride  on  the  engine  when  it 
should  come  through;  and  sure  enough,  they  had  the  ride. 
At  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago,  many 
years  later,  Mrs.  Massa,  then  in  her  eighties,  again  saw  this 
same  engine. 

At  eight  years  of  age,  her  mother  had  taught  her  to  sew, 
and  she  began  to  help  with  the  making  of  the  many  shirts 
and  petticoats  required  in  those  days.  By  the  time  she  was 
twelve,  she  had  taken  over  the  family  sewing.  Her  mother, 
who  was  in  poor  health,  directed  her  as  to  patterns,  and 
Alice  did  all  the  work.  Around  her  house  are  delicate  bits 
of  embroidery  on  mull,  some  of  which  were  done  by  her 
mother,  some  by  the  daughter  Alice  before  she  was  eighteen. 
The  workmanship  is  exquisite,  and  the  two  artists  arc  in- 
distinguishable in  the  product. 

Alice  Norton  Massa’s  connection  with  Oberlin  went  back 
to  her  childhood.  Her  youngest  maternal  aunt  had  studied 
a year  at  Oberlin  and  her  stepfather,  Hoyt  Stephen  Spencer, 
had  been  a student  there.  That  his  children  might  receive 
the  benefits  of  Oberlin  College  when  they  should  be  ready, 
the  family  moved,  about  18  54,  from  Marion,  Ohio,  to 
Oberlin,  where  the  children  entered  public  school  with 
others  who  later  were  college  mates. 

When  the  time  came,  Alice  entered  the  Academy  and 
then  the  Ladies’  Department,  while  her  brother,  William 
Tully,  studied  in  the  College  and  her  sister,  Olive,  took 
lessons  from  teachers  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Classes  were  early,  but  Alice  had  to  finish  her  home  duties 
before  leaving  the  house.  Many  times  she  would  prop  her 
Latin  book  over  the  pan,  and  memorize  while  she  washed 
dishes.  Cold  winter  mornings  her  hair  often  was  damp 
enough  to  freeze,  and  the  boys  in  class  used  to  tease  her  by 
crushing  the  frozen  curls.  One  winter  she  caught  cold,  and 
had  an  abscess  in  her  ear  which  confined  her  to  bed  for  days. 
With  characteristic  thrift  of  time,  she  began  a quilt  while 
stdl  in  bed,  and  the  two  weeks  resulted  in  a finished  quilt 
which  has  been  in  use  all  these  years.  Although  ragged,  it 
still  shows  the  tiny  even  stitches,  and  the  pieces  from  dresses 
of  her  companions  of  student  days. 

(Con tinned  on  Page  16,  Col.  I ) 
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OBERLIN'S  HOUSING  PROBLEM 

Dormitories  Are  Inadequate,  Uneconomical 


ties.  Some  girls  prefer  coeducational 
dining,  while  others  prefer  the  less 
formal  dining  at  houses  having  no  men 
in  the  dining  room  to  dress  up  for. 
And  while  a few  of  our  dormitories 
were  built  as  dormitories,  most  of  them 
are  only  remodeled  residences  with  all 
that  that  implies  of  irregular  room  size, 
convenience  of  closets,  lighting  plugs, 
and  window  space. 


'When  the  Alumni  Secretary  recent- 
ly asked  a group  of  Oberlin  students 
which  important  Oberlin  problem 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
alumni  as  being  more  important  than 
any  other,  they  were  unanimous  in 
pointing  to  the  inadequate  housing  of 
students.  And  so  five  students  espe- 
cially familiar  with  the  problem  were 
invited  to  speak  to  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Council  at  its  meeting  on  February 
22.  Katherine  Hunt,  ’41,  President 
of  the  Women’s  Self-Government 
League,  and  Nancy  Goodrich,  ’41, 
President  of  LAL1  (non-dorm  girls’ 
organization) , spoke  on  womens’  hous- 
ing, and  Robert  Milton,  ’41 , President 
of  Noah  Hall,  and  Gordon  Bennett, 
’41,  President  of  the  Senior  Class, 
spoke  on  men’s  housing;  while  Nor- 
man Lyle,  Jr.,  ’42,  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Oberlin  Review,  summarized  the 
general  situation  as  final  speaker  on  the 
panel.  Their  remarks  are  here  sum- 
marized. 


Opening  the  panel  discussion,  Miss 
Hunt  pointed  out  that  there  are  prob- 
ably few  colleges  in  the  country  that 
show  a housing  picture  as  varied  as 
Oberlin’s.  Nine  hundred  fifty  women 
must  be  cared  for  in  dormitories  or  in 
private  houses. 

The  general  plan  is  to  place  every- 
one in  dormitories  so  that  they  can  be 
with  a congenial  group  and  fit  easily 
into  the  routine  of  curricular  and  ex- 
tra-curricular activities.  Fpr  Oberlin 
is  definitely  a residence  College;  it  com- 
bines studying  and  social  living  in  its 
plan  as  parts  of  a liberal  education. 


Living  in  a dormitory  in  Oberlin  is 
definitely  part  of  the  college  experi- 
ence. Besides  the  organized  social  life, 
such  as  parties,  and  dances,  there  is  the 
jolly  existence  after  closing  hours — 
spreads,  bull  sessions,  bridge  games,  and 
just  living  in  a group  of  companion- 
able people.  But  women  students  at 
Oberlin  face  a variety  of  conditions  as 
they  progress  through  college. 

The  freshmen  women  form  the 
largest  part  of  our  satisfied  population. 
For  them  is  reserved  a group  of  six  of 
the  most  desirable  houses.  The  houses 
are  in  the  center  of  the  campus,  are 
large,  and  have  facilities  for  coeduca- 
tional dining.  All  freshmen  women 
are  therefore  conveniently  placed  in 
the  center  of  things,  and  they  have  a 
chance  to  eat  with  the  men  of  their 
own  class.  Mixed  with  them  are  a 
few  upperclass  counsellors,  usually 
junior  women  chosen  for  their  rounded 
experience  in  Oberlin  and  their  will- 
ingness to  take  on  a full-time  job  of 
inculcating  Oberlin  traditions  and  act- 
ing as  general  advisors. 

The  women  of  the  other  classes, 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  choose 
between  a wider  variety  of  living  con- 
ditions. After  taking  care  of  the  fresh- 
men, about  twenty  houses  are  left  for 
the  other  classes  to  choose  from.  Some, 
like  Fairchild,  hold  as  few  as  fifteen 
girls;  others,  like  Lord  Cottage  or 
Dascomb  Cottage,  hold  as  many  as 
fifty.  There  is  a similar  variety  in 
locations  of  the  houses:  some  are  cen- 
trally located,  others  are  three  blocks 
or  more  from  the  campus.  Another 
factor  which  may  determine  one  s 
choice  is  the  matter  of  dining  facili- 


Ups  and  Downs  of  Housing 

Obviously  there  are  big  ups  and 
downs  when  we  come  to  choosing  the 
houses  we  want  to  live  in  at  the  spring 
house  drawing.  The  seniors-to-be  draw 
first.  In  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Women,  with  much  ceremony,  each 
girl  draws  a number.  Then  in  the 
order  of  the  numbers  they  have  drawn, 
their  preferences  are  considered,  the 
senior  woman  with  number  one  getting 
first  choice.  By  the  time  the  seniors 
have  chosen,  the  majority  of  the 
houses  in  the  center  of  the  campus 
with  coed  dining  halls  are  filled.  The 
places  remaining  are  selected  by  the 
junior  women  by  the  same  process. 
By  the  time  the  sophomore  women 
come  to  draw  for  rooms,  all  the  more 
desirable  places  have  been  taken. 
After  having  lived  in  the  best  women’s 
houses  as  freshmen,  it  is  quite  a 
come-down  for  the  sophomore  women 
to  find  that  they  will  get  the  least  de- 
sirable places  in  their  second  year  at 
Oberlin. 

Miss  Goodrich  pointed  out  that  last 
year  twenty-five  sophomore  girls  found 
no  rooms  left  in  dormitories  when  their 
turn  came  to  choose  a house.  They 
were  the  unlucky  ones  who  had  drawn 
high  numbers.  In  addition,  twenty- 


Too  Many  Small  Houses  Like  ’ Root 


Not  Enough  Modern  Dormitories  Like  Noah  Hall 


Dascomb  Is  Centrally  Located 


Tank  Was  Designed  for  Dormitory  Use 


two  girls,  coming  from  other  schools 
with  advance  credit  as  transfer  stu- 
dents, had  to  find  rooms  "in  the  vil- 
lage.” These  girls,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  had  to  miss  the  advan- 
tages of  dormitory  life  described  by 
Miss  Hunt;  the  regular  social  life  of 
parties  and  dances,  and  the  informal 
good  times  after  hours,  the  sense  of 
being  one  of  the  social  group.  They 
did  not  have  the  advantages  and  guid- 
ance which  comes  with  regular  con- 
tact with  upperclass  housemates  which 
the  dormitory  affords. 

The  sophomore  year  is  almost  as 
difficult  a year  of  adjustment  as  is  the 
first  year,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  in- 
adequate housing  forced  these  forty- 
seven  women  to  contend  with  an  addi- 
tional handicap  which  comes  from 
"being  out  of  the  swing,”  and  not  "in 
the  know.” 

Freshmen  Are  Well-Off 

Mr.  Milton,  opening  the  discussion 
of  the  men’s  housing,  pointed  out  that, 
like  the  freshmen  women,  the  first- 
year  men  are  assigned  by  the  Dean  to 
special  dormitories,  among  the  best 
men’s  houses  with  respect  to  both  loca- 
tion and  facilities.  College-owned  and 
operated  houses  take  care  of  71%  of 
the  freshmen,  the  remainder  are  placed 
in  private  houses.  Each  freshman  dor- 
mitory has  one  or  more  especially  se- 
lected upperclass  men  as  counsellors. 

But  toward  the  middle  of  his  first 
year  at  Oberlin,  the  freshman  man 
starts  to  think  about  where  he  will  live 
next  year.  By  this  time  he  has  come 
to  realize  that,  as  a sophomore,  he  is 
going  to  get  the  short  end  of  the  hous- 
ing deal.  He  knows  that  college  houses 
can  take  care  of  only  one-third  of  the 
men  outside  the  freshman  class.  He 
knows  that  seniors  and  juniors  draw 
for  rooms  before  he  and  his  classmates 
do.  So  his  chances  of  getting  into  the 
house  he  wants  look  rather  slim. 

Men’s  houses  are  classified  in  three 
groups:  "A”  includes  Noah  Hall,  the 
Theological  Quadrangle,  and  private 
houses;  B”  arc  the  spontaneously 
formed  groups  which  take  over  private 


houses;  and  "C”  are  the  organized 
houses. 

Noah  Hall  and  the  Quadrangle  are 
two  modern,  well-equipped  large  dor- 
mitories. Noah  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  each  comprising  about  thirty 
students,  and  each  section  is  a social 
unit.  These  large  dormitories  afford 
excellent  opportunities  to  meet  many 
other  men,  to  participate  in  intra- 
mural athletics  on  house  teams,  and  to 
enjoy  group  social  functions.  Their 
main  drawbacks  are  the  higher  rental 
charges,  and  the  fact  that  their  fire- 
proof construction  makes  them  react 
like  a sounding  board  to  any  noise  that 
the  men  may  make. 

Sophomores  Get  "Left-Overs” 

After  junior  and  senior  men  who 
want  to  live  in  these  two  houses  have 
drawn  their  rooms,  about  five  to  ten 
vacancies  usually  are  left  for  the  fresh- 
men who  hope,  as  sophomores,  to  live 
there  the  following  year.  Cancella- 
tions during  the  summer  usually  make 
it  possible  to  place  as  many  as  twenty 
sophomores  in  Noah  and  the  Quad. 
The  rest  of  the  men  in  the  second-year 
class,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
who  can  be  accommodated  in  "B”  and 
"C”  houses,  must  find  a private  home 
in  which  to  live.  The  man  who  has 
come  to  Oberlin  as  a freshman  and  en- 
joyed the  best  in  the  way  of  dormi- 
tories that  the  campus  can  offer,  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  feeling  that,  as 
a sophomore,  he  has  been  rudely  shoved 
out  and  told  that  he  must  shift  for 
himself.  In  this  situation,  one  almost 
feels  as  if  he  were  not  wanted,  that  no 
one  cares  where  he  lives,  or  even  if  he 
comes  back  at  all.  It  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable that  such  a condition  can  exist 
in  a college  of  Oberlin’s  standing. 

Most  of  the  private  houses  are  small, 
few  hold  more  than  six  students.  Facil- 
ities are  usually  very  poor,  to  say  the 
least.  There  are  places  housing  at  least 
four  men  which  have  no  shower  facili- 
ties. They  present  none  of  the  valu- 
able opportunities  for  group  activities, 
group  interests  such  as  intra-mural 
sports,  that  are  afforded  by  the  dormi- 
tories. 


Gordon  Bennett  explained  the  spe- 
cial features  of  Group  B and  Group  C 
houses,  both  of  which  represent  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  together  a congenial 
group  of  men  into  one  house.  Class  B 
houses  are  not  owned  by  the  College. 
They  come  into  being  in  the  following 
manner:  A congenial  group  of  fresh- 
men decide  they  want  to  live  together 
in  the  following  year,  and  they  see  that 
they  have  only  a very  long  chance  of 
getting  into  Noah  or  the  Quad.  This 
group  of  six  to  ten  sophomores-to-be 
starts  combing  the  village  for  a house 
where  they  can  all  live  together,  but 
there  are  very  few  houses  which  can 
accommodate  such  a group.  If  they 
find  such  a house,  they  present  their 
plan  to  the  Dean  of  Men.  He  investi- 
gates the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
house,  the  people  who  run  the  house, 
and  if  satisfied  on  both  counts,  he  ap- 
proves the  arrangement. 

If  everything  goes  well,  this  group 
will  spend  the  next  three  years  to- 
gether. But  everything  is  not  likely  to 
go  well,  for  there  are  some  cards 
stacked  against  them.  They  are  start- 
ing out  their  sophomore  year  with  new 
studies,  so  the  going  may  be  hard  for 
some  of  the  group.  Their  group  in- 
cludes no  upperclass  men  to  exercise 
a steadying  influence  on  some  of  the 
more  boisterous,  and  to  aid  them  in 
meeting  new  problems.  The  group  is 
too  small  to  participate  as  a unit  in 
many  of  the  men’s  activities,  such  as 
intra-mural  sports,  which  add  so  much 
to  the  men’s  life  in  the  larger  houses. 
Many  of  these  groups,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  break  up  after  a year  or 
two. 

Organized  Men’s  Houses 

The  third  type  of  men’s  house  is  the 
Class  C,  or  organized  house.  Three  of 
these  houses  are  owned  by  the  College, 
one  is  privately  owned  but  adheres 
strictly  to  College  regulations.  Each 
holds  about  twenty-two  men.  Here 
we  have  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  all  living  together  in  the  same 
house.  The  freshmen  are  invited  to 
come  into  the  house  during  their  fresh- 
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jA.  course  which  I enjoyed  in  un- 
dergraduate days  at  Oberlin,  classified 
as  Bible  11,  was  entitled,  "Christianity 
and  Modern  Civilization.”  In  those 
days,  a group  of  us  in  that  class  met 
every  Sunday  morning  to  discuss  ques- 
tions which  had  been  assigned  to  us 
by  Dr.  Walter  M.  Horton.  One  of  the 
questions  which  persistently  remained 
unanswered  concerned  the  relation  of 
the  church  and  the  community: 
whether  the  church  still  enjoyed  a sig- 
nificant place  in  civilization  and  in  the 
average  town  or  city.  The  ministry 
as  a career  was  far  from  my  own 
thoughts  at  that  time;  now  in  the  min- 
istry, however,  I have  found  some  of 
the  answers  to  that  question.  If  this 
story  of  the  search  for  those  answers 
seems  rather  personal  and  intimate  it 
is  because  the  nature  of  my  experi- 
ence is  such  that  I cannot  tell  it  other- 
wise. 

1934 — After  a year  of  seminary 
training,  my  first  opportunity  to  begin 
a "case  study”  in  the  actual  laboratory 
of  a definite  church  and  community 
came  at  a home  missionary  church  in 
a small,  rural  town  of  1800  people  in 
northwest  Oklahoma,  a community 
having  been  settled  for  only  forty-one 
years  and  therefore  offering  problems 
not  present  in  older  cities  and  towns. 
Waynoka,  Oklahoma,  is  a typical 
southwestern  community,  supported 
by  agriculture  and  farming  of  the 
surrounding  territory  and  by  a divi- 
sion point  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad — 
offering  a cross-section  of  laborers,  ex- 
ecutives, small  businessmen,  and 
farmers. 

In  Waynoka,  there  are  nine  different 
churches,  all  of  them  struggling,  most 
of  them  characteristic  of  the  "Bible 
Belt,”  with  revivals  and  a mechanical 
system  of  salvation  the  high  points  in 
the  so-called  spiritual  life.  For  the 
most  part,  the  influence  of  the  churches 
was  significant  within  the  “four  walls” 
of  each,  respectively;  the  worship  and 
the  church  life,  with  the  exception  of 
helping  particular  individuals,  had  no 
relation  to  the  town,  as  a sociological 
unit. 


Here  is  the  tale  of  a modern  pioneer, 
written  at  the  Editor’s  request  to  remind 
us  where  lies  the  frontier  of  modern 
times.  The  author  is  a minister,  but  he 
might  have  been  an  ordinary  college- 
trained  business  or  professional  man  with 
social  vision  and  imagination.  These 
modern  pioneers  are  clearing  the  land, 
but  not  as  Daniel  Boone  and  his  friends 
did;  they  clear  the  land  of  racial  and 
religious  intolerance,  of  deadly  monot- 
onous living  for  the  average  worker,  of 
ignorance  of  benefits  which  science  has 
given  to  the  individual.  They  show  their 
associates  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
communities  by  organized  planning  and 
effort.  The  modern  pioneer  in  his  home 
town  is  the  true  defender  of  Democracy’s 
future,  for  Democracy  must  put  her  house 
in  order  before  she  can  withstand  the 
pressure  of  regimentation  and  authori- 
tarianism from  without. 


The  church  in  which  I was  to  serve 
as  pastor  for  three  months  is  a Con- 
gregational church,  in  part  supported 
by  home  missionary  funds  of  the  de- 
nomination, a church  representing  the 
"old-line”  approach  of  home  missions 
in  which  the  geographical  frontiers  of 
the  nation  were  followed.  To  my 
amazement,  I found  that  it  had  occu- 
pied such  a status  since  1894,  a few 
months  after  the  opening  of  the  Chero- 
kee Strip.  Indicative  of  some  of  the 
problems  involved  is  the  fact  that  there 
was  one  college  graduate  in  the  con- 
gregation! 

That  summer  I had  a good  time. 
Two  projects  illustrate  the  title  of  this 
article.  The  first  was  an  interdenomi- 
national softball  league,  representing 
four  churches.  A field  had  to  be  se- 
cured, prepared,  and  lighted  (for  the 
excessive  heat  of  well  over  100  degrees 
each  day  precluded  daytime  softball.) 
In  our  own  church  we  happened  to 
have  few  young  men  so  we  had  to 
reach  out  and  pick  up  town  toughs, 
Mexicans,  and  other  players  wherever 
we  could  get  them.  One  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  league  was  a certain 
percentage  of  church  attendance  each 
month:  there  were  many  men  in 


church  that  summer  who  had  never 
attended  before.  In  addition  to  help- 
ing certain  individuals  greatly,  the 
league  furnished  a small  town  healthy 
recreation  when  crowds  of  three  and 
four  hundred  people  gathered  almost 
every  night,  relaxing,  and  finding 
something  about  which  to  talk  beyond 
the  regular  topic  of  their  neighbors’ 
doings  and  weaknesses.  The  league 
lasted  only  one  summer  but  the  soft- 
ball  continued  for  five  or  six  years. 
One  of  the  interesting  by-products  of 
the  venture  was  the  study  of  the  Bible 
by  some  of  the  Biblically  illiterate 
players  to  justify  the  presence  of  Mex- 
icans on  our  team,  a real  education  for 
them,  and  for  the  community,  in  in- 
terracial co-operation! 

The  second  project  was  a series  of 
Sunday  night  union  services  of  two 
of  our  churches  in  the  city  park.  Such 
services  required  a co-operation  of  the 
city  administration  and  employees, 
truckmen,  musicians,  and  others — a 
co-operation  certainly  at  variance  with 
some  of  the  past  history  of  inter-church 
competition.  A private  orchestra  was 
secured  which  gave  the  people  excel- 
lent music,  a type  to  which  they  had 
been  unaccustomed.  In  this  case,  the 
by-product  was  reported  150%  in- 
crease in  church  attendance  at  these 
services  for  the  two  churches  repre- 
sented. 

1936 — Upon  being  graduated  from 
the  seminary,  a call  from  the  same 
church  was  extended  to  me.  I was  as- 
sured that  "a  good  crop  is  in  prospect 
— the  first  after  several  years  of  failure 
on  the  edge  of  the  Dust  Bowl.”  In  five 
years  there  has  been  one  good  crop. 
That  crop  was  sold  at  such  a price  that 
many  of  the  farmers  continue  to  exist 
only  by  virtue  of  Uncle  Sam’s  gener- 
osity! The  problems  faced  were  diffi- 
cult. They  included  raising  the  church 
to  self-support,  financing  a heavy 
church  debt,  getting  a base  from  which 
to  work  into  the  community  (with  a 
membership  roll  of  only  59  and  with  a 
group  discouraged  because  of  agricul- 
tural conditions).  The  situation  was 
complicated  by  my  fundamental  de- 
sire to  relate  the  church  to  the  com- 
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munity.  These  problems  demanded 
considerable  effort  and  time  within  the 
church  organization  as  such. 

Within  two  weeks  of  my  arrival,  1 
was  invited  to  join  a group  of  men 
who  were  interested  in  forming  a Civic 
Club.  There  was  already  a Chamber 
of  Commerce  which  had  fallen  into 
rusty  attitudes  in  its  continued  em- 
phasis upon  more  trade,  more  business, 
bigger  and  better  highways  as  the 
golden  key'  to  create  a good  town.  For 
four  years,  I have  worked  with  these 
men.  Never  did  more  than  one  other 
minister  co-operate  in  the  undertak- 
ing. Such  was  the  joy  of  these  civic- 
minded  men  in  having  a minister 
join  them  that  they  immediately  named 
me,  a newcomer,  as  one  of  the  execu- 
tives. The  hours  I spent  in  helping 
those  men  organize  simple  committees, 
in  writing  a constitution,  in  develop- 
ing responsibility,  in  bringing  atten- 
tion to  some  parliamentary  rules, 
amaze  me  now! 

Immediately  there  came  opportu- 
nity to  help  the  community  by  the 
direct  means  of  helping  others.  It  was 
the  fall  of  the  Mississippi  flood  and  a 
Red  Cross  appeal  came  to  us.  "There 
is  nothing  we  can  do  except  to  place 
a few  boxes  around,”  was  the  general 
comment.  Upon  inquiry,  it  developed 
that  the  average  receipts  from  such 
boxes  were  about  $40.00.  We  went 
to  work.  We  conducted  a personal 
canvass,  secured  a group  of  farmers 
who  produced  a minstrel  show  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  a free-will  offer- 
ing, made  speeches  fast  and  furiously, 


Mr.  Treat 


and  raised  well  over  $300.  The  com- 
munity had  discovered  that  the  differ- 
ent groups  within  it  could  co-operate 
effectively;  our  citizens  had  oppor- 
tunity to  look  beyond  our  city  limits 
and  to  consider  the  plight  of  some  less 
privileged  than  we  in  spite  of  our  dust, 
drought  drying  the  very  grass  on  our 
fields,  and  our  rather  difficult  economic 
status. 

Upon  investigation,  we  found  that 
many  of  the  school  children  were  with- 
out adequate  clothing  and  food.  Our 
civic  group  instituted  a clothing  drive 
and  the  result  was  that  many  children 
had  clothes  that  fall.  Books  and  sup- 
plies were  also  obtained  through  other 
funds. 

That  Christmas  I rode  around  on  a 
truck  with  Santa  Claus,  dispensing 
Christmas  cheer  in  the  form  of  well- 
stocked  baskets  of  food  for  the  needy. 
The  churches  had  refused  to  handle  the 
project,  saying  "let  them  come  to 
church  if  they  want  help.”  Once  again 
the  community  had  co-operated  and  we 
all  enjoyed  Christmas  more  because  we 
had  shared  a bit.  We  made  no  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  solution  of 
the  basic  causes  of  the  poverty  and 
maladjustments  of  the  people  involved, 
but  at  least  we  did  something. 

1937 — This  year  I was  president  of 
our  Civic  Club  until  we  merged  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  were 
able  to  keep  the  combined  organization 
after  the  merger  one  which  looks  after 
both  business  interests  and  the  larger 
welfare  of  the  community. 

Some  of  the  men  started  a move- 
ment to  budd  a swimming  pool  to  help 
meet  the  recreational  needs  of  Way- 
noka,  needs  which  are  many  and  press- 
ing, needs  which,  when  met,  solve 
some  other  problems  about  which 
churches  commonly  concern  them- 
selves. I was  summoned  to  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Alli- 
ance to  adopt  plans  to  oppose  the  swim- 
ming pool  on  the  basis  of  some  phil- 
osophy of  the  immorality  of  men  and 
women  swimming  together.  Needless 
to  write,  the  plans  were  not  adopted! 
The  men  of  the  Civic  Club  and  many 
of  the  men  of  our  church  united  to  as- 
sure the  voting  of  bonds  for  the  swim- 
ming pool  which  today  offers  relief 
from  the  summer  heat  as  well  as 
opportunity  for  young  and  old  alike  to 
build  healthy  bodies,  to  have  a good 
time. 

Toward  Better  Health 

A minister’s  wife  occupies  an  all- 
important  place  in  influencing  the  life 
of  any  town.  In  my  own  case,  I was 
fortunate  in  that,  although  my  wife 
happened  to  know  very  little  about  re- 
ligious education,  she  is  a registered 
nurse.  One  night  she  was  called  to 


assist  in  two  critical  cases  of  pneu- 
monia and,  after  three  nights,  helped 
save  the  two  lives.  Well  do  I remem- 
ber the  remark,  "Can  you  imagine  the 
wife  of  the  Congregational  preacher 
doing  that  for  someone  not  in  their 
church,  without  being  assured  of  any 
pay?”  (Incidentally,  that  word 
"preacher”  indicates  what  my  job  was 
supposed  to  be,  according  to  the  popu- 
lar mind.)  The  first  night  I,  too,  had 
been  on  a sick  call  and  recall,  about 
4 a.  m.,  driving  past  the  lighted  house 
where  my  wife  was.  Within  five  hours, 
before  Sunday  School  and  church,  we 
both  were  at  the  bedside  of  another 
patient,  rushed  through  the  morning 
services,  returned  to  the  sick.  After 
two  or  three  days  and  nights  on  such 
a schedule,  one  afternoon  I had  three 
funerals  in  four  hours — not  the  fune- 
rals of  the  ones  mentioned  above,  how- 
ever! 

That  fall  our  lives  were  changed  by 
the  addition  of  a baby  to  our  home. 
That  baby  assisted  us  in  influencing 
the  health  habits  of  the  community. 
The  doctors  had  been  here  for  a long 
time;  one  of  them  was  a fine  citizen 
but  had  not  been  to  school  for  many 
years.  We  visited  a doctor  in  another 
town  to  obtain  adequate  pre-natal 
care  and,  later,  to  have  the  baby  in- 
oculated against  diphtheria  and  whoop- 
ing cough;  the  old  doctors’  daughter- 
in-law  rose  up  in  righteous  indignation 
and  rather  publicly  proclaimed  that 
her  children  were  entitled  to  the  same 
care  and  protection.  Immediately 
there  was  a like  demand  on  the  part  of 
many  other  parents.  Nowadays,  the 
public  has  become  concerned  enough 
to  support  clinics  on  all  such  health 
matters. 

The  Plebiscite 

793S — This  is  the  year  that  the  Con- 
gregational Christian  denomination 
conducted  an  Economic  Plebiscite  on 
such  questions  as  relief,  labor  unions, 
co-operatives,  etc.  My  wife  had  to 
make  the  parliamentary  motion  to 
have  the  plebiscite  held  in  our  own 
local  church,  for  such  a project  was 
supposed  to  savor  of  something  alien 
to  religion;  anyhow,  it  was  voted. 
Against  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
the  chairman  of  our  church  council 
(and  the  most  liberal  financial  sup- 
porter) we  went  ahead.  Our  Sunday 
night  services  became  forums  and 
panel  discussions,  in  place  of  the  regu- 
lar preaching  and  worship.  People  in 
Waynoka  still  speak  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  as  being  "Communistic!” 
Here  again,  our  people  confronted 
problems  facing  the  nation  and  our 
own  town,  particularly,  co-operatives 
of  which  we  have  three;  labor  unions 
such  as  we  have  on  the  railroad;  public 
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ownership  of  utilities,  which  vitally 
concerns  us  for  we  have  a municipally 
owned  water  works  and  light  plant; 
the  latter  is  always  in  danger  of  being 
sold  to  a private  corporation.  Perhaps 
more  important  than  all  of  this  was 
the  participation  of  the  individuals 
who  were  in  the  discussions.  A relief 
administrator,  who  had  never  been  in 
any  church,  took  part  and  was  happy 
to  find  that  the  church  was  interested 
in  problems  confronting  him.  Today 
he  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  members 
of  our  church.  Another  man  who  had 
left  a church  because  of  condemna- 
tion over  dancing  debated  relief  with 
the  former  individual;  that  man  today 
is  a trustee  of  our  church. 

Now  let  us  return  to  a somewhat 
more  traditional  function  of  the 
church,  namely,  its  influence  on  in- 
dividuals, as  they  are  related  to  civic 
welfare.  Most  of  the  above  comment 
and  story  has  related  itself  to  the  min- 
ister and  his  wife;  at  first  we  had  to 
work  as  individuals  because  the  church 
was  weak  and  was  not  ready  to  co- 
operate. The  individual  is  important 
in  his  own  right  as  well  as  in  his  rela- 
tion to  his  social  group.  But  commu- 
nity interest  on  the  part  of  the  minis- 
ter brings  men  into  the  church  and 
the  church,  as  well  as  the  social  group 
and  community,  is  strengthened. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  measure 
the  influence  of  the  church  on  individ- 
uals in  any  particular  location.  In  a 
small  town  in  the  West,  a division 
point  of  a railroad,  there  is  certain  to 
be  too  much  of  gambling,  drinking, 
and  a tendency  to  rather  loose  morals. 
In  such  situations,  innumerable  in- 
stances arise  in  which  innocent  people 
are  involved;  they  seek  to  maintain 
some  self-respect.  In  relating  them- 
selves to  the  abiding  values  of  the 
Christian  message  and  faith,  they  find 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue their  rather  difficult  lot.  The 
church  offers  a companionship  and 
strengthening  influence  to  such  people, 
which  are,  more  often  than  not,  un- 
apparent  to  the  average  observer. 

Toward  Better  Government 

Meanwhile,  the  men  of  the  church 
as  individuals  became  interested  in  a 
better  educational  system  and  a more 
efficient  city  government.  Among 
these  men  are  some  of  those  to  whom  1 
have  referred  above.  Such  affairs  can- 
not be  well  handled  by  the  church  as 
an  organization  but  must  rather  be 
conducted  by  the  men  as  citizens,  at 
least  in  a town  such  as  ours  which  has 
known  too  much  church  rivalry.  The 
result  of  this  interest  is  a new  school 
board,  the  appointment  of  a new  post- 
master (replacing  one  who  resigned 
under  federal  charges)  the  focusing 


of  public  attention  on  the  city  gov- 
ernment. Two  of  the  men  in  such 
offices  arc  our  own  church  members; 
four  years  ago  they  had  no  church  con- 
nections and  constituted  somewhat  of 
a problem  to  our  community.  Hav- 
ing been  elected  or  appointed  to  such 
offices,  such  men  constantly  must  deal 
with  suggestions  and  discussions  aris- 
ing within  the  church. 

The  matter  of  a library  for  this  town 
has  long  been  a concern  of  mine. 
Some  of  our  young  people  pressed  the 
matter  home  when  they  remarked  in 
a discussion  that  they  read  True  Story, 
the  Westerns,  etc.,  because  nothing 
else  was  available.  Through  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  we  established  a 
small  library  in  the  office  of  the  local 
newspaper.  The  books  were  in  con- 
stant demand,  especially  on  the  part 
of  young  people  and  members  of  farm 
homes.  1 was  able  to  obtain  books 
from  as  far  away  as  the  Broadway  Tab- 
ernacle Church  in  New  York  City. 

While  this  library  served  a useful 
purpose,  it  was  not  too  well  organ- 
ized. Finally,  we  adopted  a library  as  a 
project  of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
the  project  is  still  unfinished  but  we 
did  succeed  in  obtaining  a promise 
from  the  City  Council  to  plan  for  a 
building  and  staff  when  the  budget  is 
balanced  after  paying  for  some  of  the 
other  projects,  such  as  the  swimming 
pool! 

For  Public  Health 

1939 — The  need  of  a good  doctor 
in  Waynoka  always  troubled  me.  One 
had  moved  away,  the  other,  as  de- 
scribed above,  was  too  old  to  serve 
effectively.  More  than  once  I have 
driven  through  a blizzard  twenty-six 
miles  to  a good  doctor  and  hospital. 
At  another  time,  I conducted  a fune- 
ral for  a young  man  who  had  died  on 
the  way  to  the  hospital,  from  loss  of 
blood. 

Various  groups  of  men  sent  me  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  the  aged 
doctor  who  promised  to  try  to  locate  a 
good  doctor.  Meanwhile  we  sent  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  matter 
of  a co-operative  hospital  of  the  type 
which  the  Farmer’s  Union  so  success- 
fully operates  at  Elk  City,  Okla.  We 
were  unsuccessful  in  this  venture  but 
we  did  secure  a good  doctor. 

Our  activities  brought  the  health 
situation  to  the  attention  of  Waynoka. 
We  discovered  that,  in  part  due  to  the 
Mexican  population,  we  had  an  un- 
usually high  percentage  of  tuberculosis, 
a condition  of  which  we  had  previous- 
ly been  unaware.  Consequently,  tu- 
berculosis, syphilis,  and  child-health 
clinics  have  been  held  and  are  being 
held  at  regular  intervals. 

Finally,  the  new  doctor  came  to  us. 


although  he  is  a member  of  another 
church,  and  asked  us  what  could  be 
done  about  the  matter  of  a clinic  and 
hospital  for  Waynoka.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  build  it  as  yet,  but  the  doc- 
tor is  now  planning  a private  clinic 
and  hospital.  He  has  expressed  his  debt 
to  us  for  having  prepared  public  opin- 
ion to  back  him.  A part  of  the  strategy 
in  all  such  improvements  is  to  sow  the 
seed  carefully  and  then  to  plan  on  a 
harvest  much  later. 

The  Boy  Scouts  could  not  find  lead- 
ership and  I embarked  on  a new  ven- 
ture. We  did  succeed  in  building  the 
troop  for  which  we  had  hoped,  but  I 
find  it  a real  pleasure  to  be  greeted  by 
name  by  all  ages  of  boys.  Perhaps  it  is 
a real  contribution  for  boys  in  the 
Bible  Belt  to  k now  that  a minister  is 
enough  "man”  to  get  out  and  rough  it 
with  them. 

1940 — After  three  years  of  plan- 
ning and  scheming,  we  established  a 
men’s  club  within  the  church.  One 
night  they  considered  the  missionary 
enterprise  under  the  leadership  of  a 
missionary  from  India;  again,  they 
found  vision  and  understanding  which 
helped  them  all.  Because  the  mission- 
ary was  an  agricultural  worker,  ranch- 
ers and  farmers  were  in  attendance  who 
rarely  attend  church  or  any  other  pub- 
lic function. 

At  another  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  new  doctor  was  given  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  on  venereal  diseases.  The 
discussion  and  questions  lasted  three 
times  longer  than  the  talk;  the  doctor 
later  privately  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion for  having  had  such  a group  to 
whom  he  could  give  correct  informa- 
tion on  a subject  about  which  there  is 
too  much  ignorance  in  Waynoka. 

While  I was  away  this  summer,  the 
men  held  a meeting  of  their  own  on 
"Community  Improvement.”  What 
they  did,  I do  not  yet  know,  but  I am 
certain  that  such  democratic  discus- 
sion, such  exchange  of  information, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  old  New 
England  Town  Meeting,  is  important 
for  any  town  and  for  any  democracy. 

The  Witch-Hunters 

Early  last  summer  the  ugly  flag  of 
a false  patriotism  was  raised  in  a witch 
hunt  for  fifth  columnists.  Members 
of  the  sect  of  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  were 
literally  driven  out  of  town;  boycotts 
were  started;  the  City  Council  passed 
an  ordinance  making  it  "unlawful  for 
any  persons  to  utter  or  speak  any 
words  tending  to  show  disrespect  foi 
the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  its  authority,  within  the  corporate 
limits.” 

A case  in  point  was  that  involving 
the  president  of  our  young  people’s  or- 
( Continued  on  Pnge  12,  Col.  3) 
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ATHLETICS 


Kenyon  Fencers  Lose 

When  Kenyon’s  fencing  team  came 
to  Oberlin  on  February  15,  they  proved 
to  be  no  match  for  the  Yeomen  par- 
riers.  The  match  was  spoiled  when 
Coach  von  Wieder  of  Kenyon  called 
his  men  out  of  the  match  following 
several  disagreements  on  decisions  of 
the  director.  Up  to  the  point  when  he 
withdrew  his  men,  the  Yeomen  had  an 
11-3  advantage. 

Case  Swimmers  Scuttled 

Oberlin’s  swimming  team  invaded 
Case  territory  to  make  off  with  a 47-28 
win  on  February  5,  in  Cleveland.  The 
Yeomen  found  it  an  easier  win  than 
last  year,  as  indicated  by  the  slower 
time  in  virtually  every  event. 

Oberlin’s  flash  Richards  brothers 
again  jointly  broke  pool  records,  Hugh 
making  off  with  Case  Pool  records  in 
the  60-yard  free  style,  and  the  100- 
yard  free  style,  and  John  taking  the 
220-yard  free  style.  Captain  Art  Cecil, 
handicapped  by  a bad  case  of  "pink 
eye,”  nevertheless  made  off  with  first 
place  in  the  diving.  Oberlin’s  other 
firsts  were  in  the  300-yard  medley  re- 
lay, and  200-yard  breaststroke. 

Wooster  Swamped,  5 8-17 

"Cream  Wooster”  has  been  a by- 
word of  the  Oberlin  swimming  team 
ever  since  last  year’s  3 8-26  loss  at 
Wooster.  The  phrase  became  a victory 
slogan  on  February  8,  when  the  Yeo- 
mermen  took  a sweet  revenge  to  the 
tune  of  5 8-17,  the  worst  beating  that 
a Wooster  swimming  team  has  ever 
taken.  Three  Crane  Pool  records,  three 
Oberlin  varsity  marks,  and  six  of  the 
eight  existing  meet  standards  fell  as 
Oberlin  won  every  event.  The  two 
Richards  brothers  continued  their  rec- 
ord-breaking performance  as  they  took 
firsts  in  all  four  of  the  free  style  events. 
Hugh  Richards  nosed  out  Wooster’s 
speed  star,  Westbrook,  in  the  50-yard 
dash  which  the  latter  took  from  Rich- 
ards last  year. 

Kent  Turned  Turtle 

When  Oberlin’s  swimmers  met  Kent 
State  on  February  15,  they  passed  the 
Staters  like  porpoises  outdistancing  a 
turtle.  Final  score  was  47-28.  The 
Yeomen  had  little  trouble  in  sweeping 
all  events  except  the  dashes  and  the 
closing  relay. 

Two  More  Wins  for  Yeomen 

When  the  Oberlin  swimmers  sailed 


to  foreign  parts  to  engage  the  foe  in 
Allegheny  and  Rochester,  they  steamed 
back  to  Oberlin  in  triumph  to  end  a 
season  of  dual  meets  with  six  wins 
and  one  loss.  The  Crimson  and  Gold 
gave  Allegheny  a thorough  ducking 
to  the  tune  of  41-25,  and  then  moved 
on  to  souse  Rochester,  45-30.  Beating 
Rochester  was  no  cinch,  however,  for 
they  put  up  the  stiffest  opposition  of 
the  season. 


Hugh  and  John  Richards 
. . . swimming  laurels  a family 
affair 


Buffalo  Bows,  53-40 

Before  a cheering  group  of  Oberlin 
alumni  fans,  Oberlin’s  basketball  team 
rushed  the  University  of  Buffalo  squad 
off  their  feet  right  from  the  start  of 
the  game  in  Buffalo  on  February  7. 
In  the  first  half,  the  Yeomen  built  up 
a 30-16  lead  which  Buffalo  was  never 
able  to  overcome,  in  spite  of  sporadic 
rallies  throughout  the  second  half. 
Captain  Jack  Martin  and  Dick  Lefevre 
led  the  scoring  with  twelve  points 
apiece. 

Rochester  Takes  Close  One,  37-33 

The  Yeomen  found  Rochester  oppo- 
sition very  different  from  that  en- 
countered at  Buffalo.  Playing  a bit- 
terly-fought battle  on  February  8,  the 
Oberlin  quintet  ran  the  Yellowjackets 
off  their  feet  in  the  first  period,  taking 
a 2 5-16  lead  at  the  half.  Early  in  the 
second  period,  three  mainstays  of  the 
Yeomen  were  called  off  the  floor  on 
fouls;  their  loss  proved  a crippling 
blow.  The  brilliant  comeback  staged 
by  Rochester  in  the  second  half  brought 
the  final  score  their  way  in  the  last 
three  minutes  of  play. 

Wooster  Wallops  Yeomen,  61-46 

Expecting  a tough  but  close  game, 
the  Yeomen  went  to  Wooster  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  determined  to  bring  back  a 


win.  The  Scots,  who  have  lost  only 
one  conference  game  in  the  past  three 
years,  gave  them  such  a lively  recep- 
tion that  it  was  Wooster’s  game  after 
the  first  quarter  was  over.  The  Yeo- 
men opened  the  game  with  a deter- 
mined offensive  that  brought  worried 
Wooster  fans  to  their  feet.  By  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  first  half,  however,  the 
Scots’  shooting  became  more  accurate, 
and  they  began  to  take  advantage  of 
their  greater  height.  At  the  half,  the 
score  favored  Wooster,  29-21,  and  the 
Yeomen  were  never  able  to  close  that 
gap.  Oberlin’s  shooting  never  did  get 
up  to  par  during  the  game. 

Kenyon  Quintet  Defeated,  47-3  1 

Kenyon’s  basketball  squad  was  Ober- 
lin’s meat  on  February  11,  when  they 
met  the  Yeomen  in  Warner  Gym.  They 
offered  just  enough  opposition  to  enable 
the  Yeomen  to  display  some  smooth- 
working team  work,  and  to  give  the 
entire  Oberlin  squad  of  fourteen  men  a 
workout.  The  visitors  got  one  chance 
at  the  basket  for  the  entire  first  five 
minutes  of  the  game.  By  the  end  of 
the  half,  Oberlin  had  a 28-15  lead. 
Kenyon  obviously  tired  in  the  latter 
half,  and  despite  many  substitutions  in 
the  Oberlin  line-up,  was  unable  to 
narrow  the  lead  during  the  rest  of  the 
game. 

Mount  Union  on  Top,  67-30 

Oberlin’s  squad  was  definitely  off  form 
when  it  met  Mount  Union  at  Alliance 
on  February  19.  It  was  the  Mounties’ 
thirteenth  straight  win  of  the  season. 
Despite  the  score,  the  game  was  far 
from  a one-sided,  drab  affair,  for  the 
Yeomen  fought  hard  throughout.  The 
Yeomen  took  the  lead  in  the  opening 
minutes  of  play,  but  were  unable  to 
maintain  the  pace  set  by  the  home 
squad,  which  was  doing  some  beautiful 
shooting  all  evening. 

Gray  Game  Goes  to  Varsity 

At  the  annual  alumni-varsity  game 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Glen  Gray  Me- 
morial Scholarship,  the  old  grads  of- 
fered rather  weak  opposition  to  the 
Varsity,  and  the  final  score  favored  the 
youngsters,  42-30.  On  the  alumni 
squad  were  Boycheff,  ’37;  Brickley, 
’34;  Armitage,  ’39;  Parsons,  ’39; 
Kretchmar,  ’40,  last  year’s  captain; 
Schmidt,  ’40;  Bennett,  ’39;  and  a dark 
horse  named  Lysle  Butler,  ’2  5 — the 
only  authentic  old  man  there. 

Yeomen  Take  Final  Game 
of  Season  from  Denison 

On  March  1,  Oberlin’s  basketball 
squad  met  a capable  and  speedy  Deni- 
son quintet  on  the  home  floor  and 
fought  out  a close  game  to  win  by  a 
single  point,  37-36.  While  the  Yeo- 
men took  the  lead  at  the  start  of  the 

(Continued  on  Page  12,  Col.  2) 
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Oberlin  Eyes  Turn 
Toward  South  America 

As  this  issue  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine goes  into  the  mail,  the  National 
Inter-collegiate  Pan-American  Con- 
gress will  be  holding  all  attention  on 
the  Oberlin  campus.  Its  sessions  will 
run  from  March  1 5 to  19. 

Student  leaders  of  the  conference 
promise  that  it  will  outshine  Ober- 
lin’s  famous  Mock  Convention  in  in- 
terest, and  that  serious  study  of  Latin 
American  relations  will  keynote  the 
sessions.  The  plan  of  the  congress  is 
first  to  study  problems  of  hemispheri- 
cal solidarity,  then  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  better  relations  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  North  and  South 
America. 

Speakers  will  be  natives  of  Latin 
American  countries,  or  authorities  who 
have  traveled  or  lived  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  Canada.  Special  invitations  are 
being  sent  to  South  American  and 
Canadian  students  now  in  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  one  hundred  Ameri- 
can colleges  have  already  agreed  to 
send  delegates. 

National  radio  broadcasts  will  be 
carried  by  NBC  over  Red  and  Blue 
Networks;  Columbia  and  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Systems  will  also  carry 
programs.  Hours  and  dates  have  not 
yet  been  set,  but  alumni  can  get  this 
information  in  their  local  newspapers. 
A series  of  short-wave  broadcasts  to 
South  America  has  also  been  arranged 
through  two  Eastern  stations. 

Honorary  Society  Installs 
Chapter  at  Oberlin 

Sigma  Xi,  national  honorary  society 
in  research  in  the  physical  sciences, 
installed  a chapter  at  Oberlin,  on 
March  12,  with  due  ceremony.  Dr. 
Edward  Ellery  of  Union  College, 
President  of  the  Society,  spoke  in 
Chapel.  The  installation  ceremonies 
took  place  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
Allen  Art  Building  Auditorium,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  George  A.  Bait- 
sell,  national  secretary  of  the  Society. 
Oberlin  alumni  who  are  members  of 
other  chapters  of  Sigma  Xi  took  part. 
A formal  dinner  at  the  Oberlin  Inn 
followed,  for  members  and  guests.  The 
final  event  of  the  program  was  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  by  Professor  A.  J. 
Carlson  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
on  "Man  vs.  the  Insects.” 

Sponsors  of  the  local  chapter  sent 
invitations  to  as  many  alumni  mem- 
bers of  Sigma  Xi  as  appeared  on  the 
records,  although  there  were  possibly 
some  omissions. 


Women’s  Glee  Club 
to  Go  South  on  Tour 

Jack  Wirkler,  ’03,  takes  his  song 
birds  south  this  spring  on  their  an- 
nual tour.  The  Women’s  Glee  Club 
will  climb  into  their  bus  on  March  29, 
for  their  first  concert  at  the  Worth- 
ington School  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  On 
Sunday  morning,  March  30,  they  sing 
in  the  First  Community  Church  of 
Columbus,  and  in  the  evening  they 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Wirkler 

sing  in  Chillicothe.  The  rest  of  their 
schedule  is  as  follows: 

March  31 — Piketon,  Wheelersburg,  and  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

April  1 — Morehead  (Kentucky)  State  Col- 
lege. 

April  2 — Berea  College,  and  Sue  Bennett  Col- 
lege, Kentucky. 

April  3 — Somerset,  and  Center  College,  Ken- 
tucky. 

April  4 — Mt.  Sterling,  Paris,  and  George- 
town, Kentucky. 

April  5 — Hamilton  (Ohio)  Presbyterian 
Church. 

April  6 — Middletown,  Dayton,  and  Troy, 
Ohio. 

April  7 — Piqua  and  Lima,  Ohio. 

Thirty  girls  will  go  on  this  twenty- 
third  trip  of  the  Club.  Tentative  plans 
have  been  made  for  a radio  broadcast 
from  Cincinnati  during  their  free  day 
in  that  city.  Mrs.  Virginia  Patterson 
Bailey,  ’3  8,  will  accompany  the  club  on 
the  trip. 

Debaters  Come  Off  Well 
in  Intercollegiate  Meet 

Oberlin’s  debate  teams  ranked 
among  the  first  five  of  the  67  colleges 
and  universities  participating  in  the 
Manchester-Huntingdon  Debate  Tour- 
naments held  at  Manchester  College, 
Indiana,  on  February  21  and  22.  The 
Oberlin  squad  took  seven  out  of 
twenty-four  contests.  The  subject  of 
the  debate  was:  "Resolved,  That  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
form  a Permanent  Union.” 


Alumnus  Gives  $500  Prize 
Fund  in  Field  of  Public  Affairs 

Anonymous  gift  of  $500  by  an 
alumnus  has  enabled  the  College  to 
sponsor  two  contests  in  the  field  of 
public  affairs  with  a view  to  stimulat- 
ing student  interest.  An  essay  contest 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Political 
Science  Department  will  be  on  the 
conflict  between  personal  liberty  and 
greater  public  control  of  business  and 
the  individual,  with  prizes  totaling 
$2  5 0.  The  Public  Speaking  depart- 
ment will  promote  an  oratorical  con- 
test and  a prize  debate,  with  $100  in 
prizes  offered  in  the  oratorical  contest, 
and  $150  in  the  debate  competition. 

Dean  Graham  Reports  on 
His  World  Tour 

Dean  T.  W.  Graham  of  the  School 
of  Theology,  who  recently  returned 
from  a round-the-world  tour,  reports 
that  many  people  in  other  countries 
find  in  the  United  States’  present  for- 
eign policies  some  cause  for  suspicion. 
Speaking  in  Chapel  on  February  11, 
Dean  Graham  cited  our  search  for  air 
and  naval  bases  six  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant from  our  shores,  and  our  "loud 
profession  of  a desire  to  help  those  who 
fight  our  battles,  but  with  the  contin- 
ued taking  of  a profit  toll”  as  grounds 
for  such  suspicion  of  our  real  motives. 
"We  suggest  that  other  men  are  to 
maintain  with  their  bodies  the  liberties 
dear  to  us  while  we  in  every  method 
short  of  war  'egg  them  on’  with  tools 
and  other  methods  of  encouragement. 
Those  methods  look  all  right  within 
these  continental  shores.  But  there  is 
more  than  a suspicion  of  hypocrisy 
that  attaches  to  this  whole  program 
when  one  sees  it  ten  thousand  miles 
away  from  home  ...  I am  reporting 
here,  not  judging  . . . 

Dean  Graham  reported  that  on  his 
tour,  which  took  him  to  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore,  Ceylon,  Africa  and 
South  America,  he  found  everywhere 
Oberlin  graduates  working  for  the  so- 
cial, spiritual  and  economic  reconstruc- 
tion which  must  follow  the  present 
war. 


Dean  and  Mrs.  Graham  Back 
from  World  Tour 
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"Rationed”  Meals  Raise  Money 
For  Feeding  French  Children 

When  the  plan  of  serving  a low-cost 
meal  once  a week  in  Oberlin  dormi- 
tories went  into  effect  last  month, 
1,144  students  in  twelve  dining  halls 
participated.  The  amount  of  money 
saved,  which  is  nearly  sixty  dollars  a 
week,  goes  to  the  American  Friends 
Service  for  feeding  refugee  children  in 
unoccupied  France.  The  sum  is  suf- 
ficient to  feed  77  children  daily. 

Student  Co-operative  Store 
Extends  Membership  to  Faculty 

The  student  co-operative  store  at 
Oberlin  is  taking  on  renewed  activity 
as  it  opens  its  membership  to  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  to  townspeople, 
and  to  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  In  con- 
nection with  this  move  toward  expan- 
sion of  activities,  the  co-op  expects  to 
add  a line  of  staple  groceries  distribut- 
ed through  national  co-operative  or- 
ganizations. To  date,  the  co-op  has 
done  as  much  business  as  it  handled 
throughout  the  entire  school  year  in 
1939-40. 

The  April  issue  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Magazine  will  feature  a special 
article  about  this  relatively  new  ven- 
ture of  Oberlin  students. 

Rules  of  Women’s  Literary 
Societies  Revised  by  Council 

As  a result  of  studies  of  campus 
organizations  conducted  lately  by  the 
Student  Council,  the  rules  of  the  four 
women’s  literary  societies  have  been 
changed.  Hereafter,  tryouts  for  the 
societies  will  be  open  to  all  Freshman 
women  who  apply  for  an  invitation, 
and  who  are  interested  in  writing  and 
reading  an  original  paper  to  the  so- 
ciety. Voting  on  the  papers  by  the 
members  will  still  be  necessary  because 
of  the  limited  membership  quotas.  The 
new  ruling  affects  LLS,  Aelioian,  Phi 
Alpha  Phi,  and  Sigma  Gamma. 

Dramatic  Association 
Produces  "Cradle  Song” 

Lois  Virginia  Baker,  ’41,  daughter 
of  Mr.,  ’ll,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Baker 
(Mary  Hull,  ’10),  starred  as  Joanna 
of  the  Cross  in  G.  Martinez  Sierra’s 
"The  Cradle  Song,”  produced  by  the 
Oberlin  Dramatic  Association  on  Feb- 
ruary 2 8 and  March  1.  ODA  gave  the 
play  nine  years  ago,  but  this  year’s  pro- 
duction was  planned  along  very  differ- 
ent lines.  Professor  Jelliffe  directed 
both  productions. 

Mummers  Club  Show 
Set  for  March  27,  28 

"Phi  Beta  Pigskin”  is  the  title  of 
this  year’s  Mummers  Club  production. 
The  all-male  musical  comedy,  written 
by  Alan  Harrow  and  Don  Bundy,  with 


songs  and  music  also  the  work  of  Ober- 
lin students,  will  feature  Norman 
Lyle,  hero  of  last  year’s  production,  as 
the  masculine  lead.  Playing  the  fe- 
male lead  will  be  William  Hamilton, 
Jr.,  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  son  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Anderson  Hamilton,  ’19.  He 
has  already  distinguished  himself  in 
informal  skits  at  college  functions. 
Author  Bundy  is  also  director. 

Oberlin’s  Spanish  Drama 
Collection  One  of  U.  S.  Largest 

Professor  Paul  Rogers  of  the  Span- 
ish department  recently  completed  a 
catalogue  of  Oberlin’s  extensive  col- 
lection of  Spanish  dramatic  works,  in- 
cluding some  7,500  titles.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  Spanish  drama 
in  the  United  States.  None  of  the 
three  large  collections  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  Dartmouth, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  catalogued  as  has  the  Ober- 
lin collection.  The  works  in  the  Ober- 
lin collection  cover  a range  of  years 
from  the  17th  century  down  to  1924. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  of 
Spanish  drama,  Oberlin  has  a fine 
group  of  historical  novels,  and  copies 
of  the  first  Spanish  dictionary,  pub- 
lished in  1611. 

faculty  flot&i 

At  the  request  of  a New  York  pub- 
lishing house,  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 
Professor  Frederick  B.  Artz,  ’16,  of  the 
History  department,  is  expanding  his 
Chapel  talk  on  “1917-1940”  for  pub- 
lication in  pamphlet  form.  His  talk 
was  published  in  summary  form  as  one 
of  the  leading  articles  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine. 
It  was  originally  delivered  in  Finney 
Chapel  on  December  2,  1940. 

Miss  Marguerite  Woodworth,  Dean 
of  Women,  spoke  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Deans  of  Women  on  February 
21,  at  Atlantic  City.  She  discussed  the 
general  difficulties  of  adaption  to  un- 
familiar academic  and  social  conditions 
which  are  met  by  foreign  students  in 
American  colleges. 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord,  ’97,  of  the 
Classics  department,  now  on  leave  of 
absence,  is  a member  of  the  Aid  to 
Greece  Committee  which  over  a month 
ago  had  raised  over  $ 1 8,000.  The  Com- 
mittee was  organized  by  the  directors 
of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens,  of  which  Professor 
Lord  is  chairman.  The  Committee  has 
already  presented  two  ambulances  and 
a field  kitchen  to  the  Greek  Red  Cross, 
as  well  as  other  supplies. 


Professor  Rogers  and  Elizabeth 
Bickel,  ’41,  examine  some  of  Ober- 
lin collection  of  Spanish  drama 


President  Wilkins  and  College  Sec- 
retary Donald  M.  Love,  ’16,  attended 
meetings  called  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  February  6,  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Defense. 

George  Barclay,  who  came  to  Ober- 
lin last  fall  to  join  the  Men’s  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  and  serve 
as  football  line  coach,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  line  coach  at  Dartmouth 
beginning  next  fall.  Barclay  has  made 
a splendid  record  during  his  brief  stay 
at  Oberlin,  and  will  leave  many 
friends  among  faculty  and  students. 

Professor  Edward  Capps,  of  the  Fine 
Arts  department,  with  Mrs.  Capps  and 
son,  Teddy,  left  Oberlin  for  Princeton 
early  last  month.  Professor  Capps  will 
be  on  leave  for  a semester  to  work  as 
a member  of  the  School  of  Humanistic 
Studies  of  the  Institute  of  Advanced 
Studies  at  Princeton  University. 

Professor  Luke  Steiner,  ’24,  of  the 
Chemistry  department,  with  Mrs. 
Steiner  (Helen  Watson,  ’25)  and  chil- 
dren, are  to  be  in  California  during  the 
spring  semester,  while  Professor  Steiner 
studies  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  and  at  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Dr.  Karl  F.  Geiser,  Professor-emeri- 
tus of  Political  Science,  spoke  before 
the  Lawyers’  Club  of  Elyria  on  Febru- 
ary 8.  Dr.  Geiser  maintained  that 
there  could  be  no  permanent  peace 
until  Germany  and  England  could  be 
brought  together,  and  urged  that  the 
United  States  is  now  in  a favorable  po- 
sition to  negotiate  a peace  between  the 
two  belligerents.  He  was  emphatic  in 
denouncing  the  lend-lease  bill,  declar- 
ing that  it  will  lead  us  into  war;  and 
he  praised  Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh 
for  his  views  on  foreign  affairs. 

(Continued  on  Page  12,  Col.  2) 
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Housing  (Continued ) 

man  year,  but  are  not  permitted  to 
live  there  until  their  sophomore  year. 
At  a glance,  one  might  suppose  such 
a set-up  to  be  similar  to  that  of  a fra- 
ternity; but  by  means  of  a very  fair 
and  democratic  procedure  of  matching 
lists,  any  resemblance  to  the  fraternity 
"rush”  system  is  avoided.  Each  house 
prepares  a list  of  freshmen  they  want 
to  enter  the  house  the  following  year; 
each  freshman  desiring  to  live  in  an 
organized  house  lists  his  preferences; 
then  the  Dean  of  Men  matches  the 
choices  of  houses  and  men  as  far  as 
accommodations  permit. 

In  summarizing  the  situation,  Nor- 
man Lyle  put  the  question,  "Why 
should  the  College  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  housing  its  students?”  and 
he  answered  the  question  by  quoting 
from  a statement  of  policy  given  out 
by  the  General  Faculty  in  193  6:  "The 
faculty  believes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
College  to  provide  for  all  its  students 
(except  the  few  who  for  special  and 
private  reasons  live  in  private  houses) 
residences  so  designed  and  directed  as 
to  constitute  a valuable  portion  of  the 
whole  educational  experience.”  In  at- 
tempting to  meet  this  need,  the  Col- 
lege has  taken  over  small  private 
houses — not  designed  as  dormitories, 
but  housing  ten  or  twelve  students — 
and  reconditioned  them.  It  has  also 
required  higher  standards  of  all  towns- 
people who  operate  private  rooming 
houses.  But  all  such  action  is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  compromise  with  a very 
pressing  need.  Dormitories  are  a poor 
financial  investment  when  they  house 
fewer  than  thirty  students;  such  dor- 
mitories operate  at  a loss  because  of 
heavy  upkeep  and  overhead  charges. 
Large  dormitories,  such  as  Noah  Hall 
and  Talcott  Hall  are  the  most  eco- 
nomical type  of  dormitory. 

President  Wilkins  estimates  that 
units  like  Noah  Hall  can  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000  each.  Only  by  the 
erection  of  several  such  units,  both  for 
men  and  for  women,  can  the  deplor- 
able situation  with  respect  to  housing 
sophomore  men  and  women  be  cor- 
rected. 

"You,  the  alumni,  and  we,  the  stu- 
dent body  and  alumni-to-be,”  con- 
cluded Mr.  Lyle,  "each  have  a share  of 
the  responsibility  for  meeting  this  most 
urgent  of  campus  problems,  the  lack 
of  adequate  housing.  You  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  offer  concrete  suggestions.  We 
look  to  you  and  the  College  Adminis- 
tration for  encouragement,  for  help — 
and  for  action!” 


Faculty  (Continued) 

Walter  Hargesheimer,  who  was  bas- 
ketball coach  at  Oberlin  last  year  and 
assistant  football  coach,  was  recently 
appointed  football  coach  and  professor 
of  Physical  Education  at  Massachusetts 
State  College  at  Amherst,  Massachu- 
setts. During  the  current  year  he  has 
been  teaching  physical  education  at 
Highland  Park  High  School,  in  that 
Chicago  suburb. 

Professor  Paul  B.  Sears  of  the  Botany 
department  was  elected  vice  president 
of  the  Ohio  Forestry  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Columbus  last  Jan- 
uary. 

Professor  Floyd  S.  Gove,  T 7,  of  the 
Educational  department,  presented  a 
paper  on  "Educational  Planning  in  a 
Democracy”  at  a sectional  meeting  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  on  February  25. 

James  Nelson,  ’3  6,  Rhodes  Scholar 
from  Oberlin  who  has  been  studying 
and  teaching  at  Harvard  since  the  war 
necessitated  his  return  to  this  country 
from  England,  will  teach  Professor 
Ben  Lewis’  economics  classes  the  first 
semesters  of  the  academic  years  1941- 
42,  and  1942-43,  while  Lewis  is  on 
leave  to  serve  as  Chief  Economist  of 
the  Consumer  Division  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  Commission  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  When  Dr.  Lewis  re- 
turns to  Oberlin  for  the  second  semes- 
ter of  these  terms,  Nelson  will  go  to 
Washington  to  serve  in  Dr.  Lewis’ 
office. 


Athletics  (Continued) 

game,  it  was  by  a narrow  margin. 
Score  at  the  half  was  22-14  in  Ober- 
lin’s  favor,  but  by  the  close  of  the 
game  the  Big  Red  had  closed  the  gap 
to  tie  the  score.  With  the  threat  of 
an  over-time  game  in  the  offing,  the 
Yeomen  put  on  a last  minute  offen- 
sive which  brought  them  a narrow 
lead  and  the  final  victory. 

The  1940-41  basketball  season 
brought  the  Yeomen  seven  losses  and 
seven  wins.  Two  games  were  lost  by 
one  point,  Hobart  and  Detroit  Tech. 
Two  games  were  won  by  a narrow 
margin,  Allegheny  by  two  points  and 
Denison  by  one  point. 

Baldwin-Wallace  Wins,  50-36 

The  Yeomen  went  to  Berea  with  the 
dopesters  giving  Baldwin-Wallace  a 
very  definite  edge  over  the  Oberlin 
team,  on  February  2 5.  The  dopesters 
proved  to  be  right,  as  Oberlin  dropped 


Four  Walls  (Continued) 

ganization  in  the  church.  The  young 
man’s  mother  was  a member  of  the 
sect;  he  did  not  happen  to  hold  mem- 
bership in  any  church  or  sect,  least  of 
all,  in  Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  for  whom 
he  had  little  sympathy.  He  lost  his 
job  through  a boycott;  support  for  a 
family  in  already  precarious  economic 
circumstances  was  threatened.  I sup- 
pose that  I made  thirty  calls  on  this 
one  particular  case.  When  emotions 
are  rife,  public  opposition  only  fans 
the  flames  and  quiet  work  is  essential. 
I received  a varying  response  in  most 
cases:  a co-operation  which  amounted 
to  bringing  equal  pressure  on  the  offi- 
cials of  the  corporation  in  question; 
indifference  on  the  part  of  some;  a fear 
for  self  on  the  part  of  Germans;  a 
warning  from  others  not  to  mix  re- 
ligion and  such  affairs,  "to  mind  my 
own  business  and  let  them  run  the 
community”  (couched  in  stronger 
terms  at  times!).  Inasmuch  as  "they” 
claimed  to  be  protecting  religion  and 
the  established  church,  I persisted,  and 
within  a few  days  the  boy  was  rein- 
stated. 

The  significant  part  of  this  whole 
story  is  that  the  men  who  had  been 
fairly  steady  in  their  church  attend- 
ance united  to  help  the  young  man 
and  likewise  to  calm  the  spirit  of  the 
community,  which  was  threatening 
other  innocent  victims.  In  a specific 
case,  preaching  and  religion  and  com- 
munity attitudes  were  tied  together. 
We  could  do  nothing  on  the  unconsti- 
tutional ordinance  (except  to  report  it 
to  the  proper  authorities)  but  we  did 
change  some  of  the  history  of  Way- 
noka  for  1940. 

What  I have  written  is  but  a small 
part  of  the  life  of  the  church  and  the 
minister  in  the  home  mission  field. 
Going  back  to  the  question  posed  in 
Dr.  Horton’s  class,  I can  say  that,  in 
Waynoka,  as  in  many  other  similar 
communities,  one  small  church  did  in- 
fluence the  community,  and  that,  in 
relating  itself  to  the  community,  that 
church  showed  an  80%  increase  in 
membership,  definite  plans  for  its  own 
self-support,  and  a more  effective  re- 
ligious life  within  the  church  itself. 
The  more  the  church  gave  to  the 
community,  the  more  it  gained  for 
itself  and  its  members.  Is  this  not 
proof  again  for  us  of  a fundamental 
truth  of  Christianity? 


the  game  to  B.-W.,  5 0-3  6.  The  Yel- 
lowjackets  had  the  lead  at  the  end  ol 
the  half,  20-19,  and  then  forged  ahead 
to  take  the  game. 


FOR  MARCH,  1941 
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ALUMNI 


Executive  Committee  Studies 
Policies,  Trustee  Candidates 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  met  on  the  morning  of 
February  22,  to  consider  the  status  of 
the  Association’s  program  and  plans 
for  the  immediate  future.  With  the 
Alumni  Fund  campaign  just  started, 
the  financial  picture  looked  good,  al- 
though it  is  still  too  early  to  determine 
how  present  progress  compares  with 
the  1940  Alumni  Fund. 

Most  of  the  meeting  was  given  over 
to  consideration  of  alumni  who  might 
be  nominated  by  the  Committee  as 
alumni  trustees  under  the  new  proce- 
dure adopted  by  the  College  Board  of 
Trustees  last  fall  at  the  instance  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  The  members 
were  in  substantial  agreement  on  sev- 
eral names,  and  will  make  further 
study  of  their  records  before  coming 
to  a decision.  It  was  agreed  that  can- 
didates should  be  selected  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  their  interest  in  Oberlin 
affairs,  and  special  personal  qualities 
which  would  be  of  value  to  the  work 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  the  position 
should  not  be  regarded  as  an  honor, 
only.  The  names  finally  selected  by 
the  Committee  will  be  announced  in 
the  literature  which  will  be  sent  to  all 
alumni  when  they  are  asked  to  nomi- 
nate two  additional  candidates  to  ap- 
pear on  the  final  ballot. 

Alumni  Council  Meeting 
Well  Attended,  February  22 

Fifty  members  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Council  attended  the  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Council,  on  Washing- 
ton’s Birthday.  The  earliest  class  to 
be  represented  was  1 875,  represented 
by  Miss  Mary  Kenney,  while  Mr.  Ian 
McGreal  represented  the  infant  class 
of  1940.  Twelve  students  were  pres- 
ent as  guests  of  the  Association  to 
represent  several  campus  organiza- 
tions; five  of  this  group  participated 
in  a panel  discussion  on  "Student 
Housing  in  Oberlin.”  Their  talks  ap- 
pear elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Following  the  discussion  of  Ober- 
hn’s  dormitory  plan  and  facilities,  the 
Council  debated  a preliminary  report 
on  "The  Financial  Relationship  of  the 
Alumni  Association  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege.” The  report  had  pointed  out  that 
most  alumni  associations  — three- 
fourths,  to  be  exact — are  carried  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  on  the  college 
budget  so  that  all  or  a greater  part  of 
their  Alumni  Fund  receipts  might  go 
direct  to  the  College  for  scholarships 
or  other  special  purposes.  This  fact 


AFFAIRS 


gave  rise  to  the  question  of  whether 
Oberlin’s  Alumni  Fund  might  receive 
more  large  gifts  if  all  such  gifts  were 
turned  over  directly  to  the  College. 
The  issue  was  whether  alumni  would 
respond  better  to  an  appeal  for  one 
purpose — to  help  the  College  or  its 
students — than  they  do  now  to  an  ap- 
peal which  also  seeks  funds  for  the 
operating  budget  of  th  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. The  Council  voted  to  investi- 
gate this  question  further,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  experience  of  other 
alumni  associations  in  this  respect. 

President  Peirce  also  asked  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Councillors  on  the  question 
of  whether,  under  the  new  procedure 
for  nominating  alumni  trustees,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion should  consider  the  retiring 


alumni  trustee  when  making  its  nomi- 
nation of  three  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion. (Under  the  new  procedure,  af- 
ter the  Executive  Committee  has 
nominated  three  candidates,  the  gen- 
eral alumni  body  has  an  opportunity 
by  mail  ballot  to  nominate  two  addi- 
tional candidates.  The  five  so  named 
appear  on  the  final  ballot  sent  to  all 
alumni.)  Judging  from  past  experi- 
ence, the  retiring  alumni  trustee  will 
invariably  be  nominated  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  the  general  nomina- 
tions by  all  alumni,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  The  Council  voted, 
after  some  discussion,  to  recommend 
to  the  Executive  Committee  that,  as 
a matter  of  policy,  it  not  consider  the 
retiring  trustee  when  making  nomina- 
tions for  the  position  of  alumni  trus- 
tee. This  recommendation  is  not  bind- 
ing upon  the  Executive  Committee, 
but  it  will  probably  influence  the  Com- 
mittee’s action  when  nominating  can- 
didates. 


Subscribers  to  the  Alumni  Magazine 

What  you  have  paid  for  your  Alumni  Magazine  ($2.00) 
hardly  covers  the  real  publishing  costs  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine. 

If  you  would  help  with  the  larger  program  of  your  Alumni 
Association,  and  with  the  meeting  of  special  needs  of  Oberlin 
and  its  students  through  an  Alumni  Fund  Gift,  it  is  suggested 
that,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you  add  a gift  to  the 
1941  Alumni  Fund  over  and  above  your  two-dollar  magazine 
subscription. 

Detach  the  coupon  below,  and  mail  it  at  once  to  the  Alumni 
Association  so  that  your  gift  may  help  improve  the  standing 
of  your  class. 

(Detach  here ) 


OBERLIN  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION, 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Dear  Friends: 

To  the  amount  which  I have  already  given  as  a subscrip- 
tion to  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine , I want  to  add  a spe- 
cial gift  to  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Fund  of  1941. 

Please  credit  to  my  class  the  enclosed  gift  of  $ 

Name  class 

Address 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS 


Wittke  Addresses 
Pittsburgh  Meeting 

Dean  Carl  F.  Wittke  of  Oberlin  will 
address  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Alumni  Club  to  be  held  on 
March  19,  at  the  College  Club.  Par- 
ents of  present  Oberlin  students  are 
being  invited  to  join  with  alumni  at 
the  banquet.  Mrs.  O.  L.  Brandes 
(Beryl  Spicer,  ’31)  is  in  charge  of 
reservations. 

Chicago  Groups  Join  for 
Annual  Meeting 

The  combined  alumni  clubs  of  the 
Chicago  area  will  hold  their  annual 
dinner  meeting  on  March  22.  Several 
1940  graduates  will  give  their  impres- 
sions of  Oberlin  and  answer  questions 
concerning  recent  developments  on 
campus.  Each  of  the  four  Chicago 
groups  will  present  an  entertainment, 
and  new  council  members  will  be 
elected. 

Youngstown  Women 
Celebrate  Birthday 

Pink  snapdragons  encircled  with  in- 
dividual birthday  cakes  holding  tiny 
lighted  candles  graced  the  buffet  sup- 
per table  for  the  Youngstown  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club’s  first  anniversary 
party  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Andrew  L. 
Button  (LaMira  Treat,  ’04).  Mrs. 
Clarence  J.  Amstutz  (Virginia  Seckel, 
’28),  new  president  of  the  club,  pre- 
sided. Organized  last  season  by  Mrs. 
Theodore  J.  Yocom  (Mary  Brecht, 
’33)  the  club  now  has  an  enrollment 
of  nearly  100  former  Oberlin  stu- 
dents. In  keeping  with  the  first  birth- 


day, the  affair  was  in  the  form  of  a 
children’s  party.  Mrs.  George  Stanton, 
formerly  with  the  mothers’  room  of 
the  Public  Library,  read  a group  of 
children’s  poems.  A variety  of  games 
and  contests  was  followed  by  a buffet 
supper. 

Mrs.  C.  Kenneth  Clark  (Katharine 
Griswold,  ’22)  entertained  the  club  at 
her  home  on  February  11.  Annie  Lee 
Stagg  of  Station  WFMJ  gave  dramatic 
sketches.  Assisting  Mrs.  Clark  were 
Mrs.  A.  O.  Stuart  and  Mrs.  Frank  Tear 
(Marie  Soller,  T3) . 

Rochester  Alumni  Cheer 
Basketball  Team 

About  forty-eight  Rochester  alumni 
gathered  at  the  Todd  Union  on  the 
University  of  Rochester  River  Cam- 
pus on  February  8,  for  dinner,  at  which 
Coach  Lysle  Butler,  ’2  5,  and  Dr.  Her- 
bert Nichols,  ’ll,  of  Oberlin  were  the 
guest  speakers.  After  the  dinner, 
movies  of  the  1940  Mock  Convention 
were  shown  and  Oberlin  songs  sung  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Larry  Gill,  ’37. 
The  meeting  adjourned  early  so  that 
the  group  could  go  in  a body  to  the 
Oberlin-U.  of  R.  game. 

Washington’s  Birthday 
Banquet  in  San  Diego 

Oberlin  alumni  in  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, celebrated  Washington’s  Birth- 
day with  a banquet  in  the  Spanish- 
decorated solarium  of  the  Cafe  del  Rey 
Moro  in  the  heart  of  Balboa  Park.  In 
attendance  were  Misses  Permelia  Allen, 
’05,  Julia  Severance,  x’00,  Elizabeth 
Collins,  ’20,  Miriam  Spreng,  ’22,  and 


Bertha  Pratt,  ’00;  Mines.  Llewclla  Fes- 
senden Heilman,  ’03,  Marie  Jenkins 
Welch,  x’09,  Marguerite  Taylor  Awes, 
x’2  5,  and  Corinne  Schlcgel  McDowell, 
’20;  Messrs,  and  Mines.  Floyd  M.  Bond, 
’27,  George  S.  Carpenter  (Imogene 
Clouse,  ’05),  Paul  L.  Jones,  ’27,  Sam- 
uel Niederhauser,  ’96  (Jennie  Gur- 
well,  ’01),  Benjamin  Ross,  ’25,  Charles 
Schellbach  (Luera  Woodruff,  ’98), 
Evan  W.  Scott,  Hon.  ’23  (Edna  Man- 
uel,  '00),  Joseph  Famme  (Elizabeth 
Sniff en,  x’36),  Carl  A.  Kirtland,  x’03; 
and  Mr.  John  W.  Mott,  ’94. 

Detroit  Has  Musicale 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Kalbfleisch 
(Kathleen  White),  ’16,  will  entertain 
the  members  of  the  Detroit  alumni 
club  at  their  home  on  March  30,  for  a 
musicale  and  tea. 

Buffalo  Alumni  Raise  Scholarship 

Mrs.  William  A.  Abberger  (Ethel 
Kulp,  ’16)  held  a benefit  bridge  party 
in  her  home  recently  to  raise  money 
for  the  Buffalo  scholarship  fund. 
Alumnae  in  other  parts  of  Buffalo  are 
also  planning  parties  to  swell  this  fund. 

Oberlin-in-Winter  Park, 

Florida 

On  February  3,  Dr.  Edwin  Grover, 
Misses  Eulalie  and  Anne  Grover  enter- 
tained at  tea  in  their  home  a large 
group  of  Oberlin  graduates,  former 
students,  and  others  connected  with 
Oberlin.  Forty-one  were  present.  Pro- 
fessor, ’97  , and  Mrs.  Louis  Lord 
(Frances  Partridge,  ’99)  arrived  in 
Winter  Park  on  that  day  for  a stay  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  house  and 
table  were  decorated  with  plum  blos- 
soms and  pink  azaleas  which  were 
blooming  profusely  in  Winter  Park  at 
that  time. 

Oak  Park  Women 
Entertain  Mothers 

Mothers  of  fifteen  present  Oberlin 
students  were  guests  of  the  Oak  Park 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  on  February 
15,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frederick  B. 
Peake  (Marjorie  Tower,  T4).  Mrs. 
Eonc  Goodenough  Harger,  ’33,  re- 
viewed "Trelawny,”  and  songs  and  a 
report  from  a recent  Oberlin  graduate 
completed  the  meeting.  The  Oberlin 
spirit  made  the  afternoon  with  its 
colorful  decorations  one  to  remember. 
Mrs.  Peake  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall Mathews  (Florence  Pease,  ’14). 

Guest  Day  for  Akron  Women 

"Antiques”  will  be  the  subject  of 
Mrs.  Howard  Ferguson’s  talk  to  the 
Akron  Women’s  Club  on  April  1 1,  the 
club’s  annual  "Guest  Day.’’  Hostesses 
for  the  meeting  are  Miss  Jessie  Bridg- 
water, ’21,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  ICnowlton. 


THE 

PEOPLES  BANKING  GO? 

OBERLIN,  OHIO. 


These  are  momentous  times.  The  combined  behavior  of  us  individ- 
uals makes  up  the  National  thought  and  economy.  Therefore,  the 
sound  management  of  every  individual's  affairs  contributes  to  the 
sound  economy  of  our  Nation.  This  seems  to  be  our  highest  duty. 
Spend,  but  do  not  waste;  Save,  but  do  not  hoard;  Avoid  going  in 
debt  beyond  your  reasonable  ability  to  pay. 

THE  PEOPLES  BANKING  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


1 OR  MARCH,  194  1 
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Oberlin  Man  Joins  Ranks  of 
College  Presidents 

Herbert  C.  Mayer,  ’15,  was  named 
President  of  Parsons  College,  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  on  February  6,  at  a meeting  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees.  Dr.  Mayer  has 
been  education  executive  with  the 
Council  for  Democracy,  in  New  York 
City.  He  has  had  long  experience  in 
educational  work.  For  nine  years  he 
was  professor  of  education  at  Boston 
University,  where  he  also  served  on 
several  important  administrative  com- 
mittees. He  has  been  a leader  in  the 
founding  of  several  camp  conferences 
for  young  people,  and  has  been  a direc- 
tor of  such  camps  for  many  years. 

President  Mayer  has  a masters  de- 
gree in  psychology  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity. His  daughter,  Jane,  is  a 
senior  at  Oberlin.  A son  is  a freshman 
at  Boston  University,  and  another 
daughter  is  in  junior  high  school. 

Patroness  of  Oberlin’s  Herbarium 
One  of  Oldest  Alumni 

Mary  Fisk  Spencer  (Mrs.  James  M.) 
died  in  San  Diego,  California,  on  De- 
cember 27,  1940,  where  she  had  resided 
since  1915. 

While  in  Oberlin,  Mary  Fisk  was  a 
devoted  student  of  Dr.  James  Das- 
comb,  who  occupied  the  “settee”  (no 
“chair”  would  be  large  enough  for  such 
a range  of  activity!)  of  Chemistry, 
Botany,  and  Physiology.  As  a result, 
she  developed  a love  of  nature  study 
that  later  became  her  life-long  passion. 
Soon  after  her  marriage  her  health  be- 
came such  as  to  necessitate  her  leading 
an  outdoor  life,  and  since  her  husband 
was  a man  of  leisure  and  enjoyed 
travel,  it  was  possible  for  her  to  carry 
out  her  desire  to  make  a comprehen- 
sive collection  of  the  flowering  plants 
of  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 
Through  her  own  collecting,  and 
through  exchanges  with  some  of  the 
leading  botanists  of  Central  Europe, 
she  assembled  an  herbarium  of  some 
12,000  European  plants. 

On  her  return  to  the  United  States 
in  190  8,  she  presented  her  herbarium  to 
Oberlin  College  as  a memorial  to  her 
beloved  teacher,  Dr.  Dascomb,  with 
the  proviso  that  it  be  kept  together  as 
the  “James  Dascomb  Memorial  Her- 
barium.” 

While  living  in  California,  and  as 
long  as  her  health  permitted,  Mrs. 
Spencer  made  extensive  collections  of 
the  arid  and  semi-arid  flora  of  Southern 
California.  These  collections  were  also 
given  to  Oberlin  so  that  her  gifts  of 


European  and  Western  U.  S.  plants 
have  totaled  more  than  15,000  speci- 
mens. Finally,  in  addition  to  these 
gifts,  Mrs.  Spencer  presented  the  Col- 
lege with  several  insect-proof  steel 
herbarium  cases  in  which  to  house  her 
collections. 


Mrs.  Mary  Fisk  Spencer 
. . . life  interest  in  nature  study 


Mary  Fisk  was  enrolled  in  the  pre- 
paratory and  literary  departments  of 
Oberlin  College  at  intervals  from  18  56 
to  1861,  but  did  not  graduate.  She 
was  born  in  Brecksville,  Ohio,  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  1841,  and  so  lacked  only 
twelve  days  of  the  age  of  100  years  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  oldest  of  the  former 
students  of  Oberlin.  She  later  studied 
music  in  Boston,  and  in  1874  went  to 
Munich  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Morgan 
of  Oberlin  for  further  musical  study. 
There  she  met  Mr.  James  M.  Spencer, 
whom  she  married  on  July  28,  1878, 
and  they  continued  to  live  in  Munich 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
in  1914,  when  they  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

— Frederick  O.  Grocer. 

Yale  Theatre  Produces 
Play  by  Oberlin  Alumna 

Shirley  Graham,  ’34,  is  author  of 
"Dust  to  Earth,”  an  original  drama  in 
three  acts,  which  was  presented  at  the 
Yale  University  Theatre  at  the  end  of 
January.  She  has  been  studying  in  the 
Department  of  Drama  at  Yale  since 
193  8 on  a Rosen wald  Fellowship.  Miss 
Graham  is  at  present  teaching  in  In- 
dianapolis. 


“Dust  to  Earth”  is  a study  of  fun- 
damental ties  which  bind  all  humans 
together  regardless  of  race  or  creed, 
according  to  a statement  released  by 
the  University.  The  production  was 
directed  by  Miss  Constance  Welch,  of 
the  Department  of  Drama,  who  is  a 
well-known  professional  theater  coach. 
The  action  takes  place  in  a coal  mining 
district  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Generous  Baker’s  Dozen  in  This 
Oberlin  Family  Circle 

That  this  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  graduation  from  the  seminary 
of  Reverend  William  H.  Baker,  ’91,  of 
Winter  Park,  Florida,  brings  to  mind 
this  remarkably  Oberlin-minded  fam- 
ily. His  wife  is  Mary  Jarvis,  an  Ober- 
lin student  in  ’89-’90.  Their  five  chil- 
dren all  attended  Oberlin:  Arthur,  ’ll; 
Harold  W.,  T9;  Mabel  J.,  ’12;  Ethel, 
'07-’08;  and  Jessie,  T5.  Arthur  mar- 
ried Mary  Hull,  TO,  and  their  son 
Robert  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 
1939,  and  Lois  is  a senior  at  Oberlin 
this  year.  Ethel  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Webster) 
sent  her  son  James  to  Oberlin  in  ’2  8- 
’30.  Jessie  married  Clare  Vrooman, 
T5,  and  they  now  have  three  children 
at  Oberlin:  Clare  and  Richard,  ’41, 
and  daughter,  Jean,  ’44.  ( Editor’s 

note:  Is  there  a special  alumni  medal 
award  for  a record  like  this?) 

Who  Runs  Cleveland’s  Civic 
Affairs? — Oberlinites! 

In  Cleveland  the  five  largest  civic 
clubs  are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  the  City  Club  (men’s  civic  or- 
ganization), the  Women’s  City  Club, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Ober- 
lin alumni  are  presidents  of  four  out 
of  these  five  organizations.  Joseph  W. 
Meriam,  ’90-’93,  heads  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Judson  Stewart,  ’03,  is 
President  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  (see 
Alumni  Magazine  for  June,  1940). 
Nat  Howard,  x’18,  is  President  of  the 
City  Club,  as  well  as  Editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press.  Mrs.  Cleaveland  R. 
Cross,  ’05,  is  President  of  the  Women’s 
City  Club.  Cleveland  affairs  are  in 
good  hands! 

Loan  Fund  Available 
to  Oberlin  Graduates 

The  Etta  Fraser  Miller  Loan  Fund 
is  available  to  Oberlin  graduates  for 
small  loans  up  to  $2  50  in  a single  year 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  graduate 
study  or  occupational  training.  Grad- 
uates have  found  this  loan  fund  espe- 
cially helpful  in  connection  with  sum- 
(Con tinned  on  Page  16,  Col.  3) 
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Lady  (Continued ) 

While  in  college  Alice  made  band- 
ages and  sewed  for  the  Civil  War  sol- 
diers. She  and  her  mother  and  her 
sister  went  through  their  possessions  to 
see  what  could  be  spared,  and  used 
their  petticoats  until  they  did  not  have 
enough  for  themselves.  When  she  mar- 
ried, she  extended  her  interest  to  the 
family  of  her  husband.  For  his  mother 
and  his  sisters  and  his  nieces,  she  made 
precious  garments,  purchased  beautiful 
shawls,  silks  and  fine  wool  fabrics  in 
the  St.  Louis  shops. 

As  a bride,  she  wanted  her  beloved 
husband  to  have  a new  suit,  better 
than  they  could  afford.  She  had  learned 
from  a tailor  in  Oberlin  how  to  make 
a tailored  buttonhole.  She  set  to  work 
to  learn  how  to  make  a man’s  suit, 
called  on  a tailor  in  St.  Louis  and  of- 
fered to  help  him  if  he  would  show  her 
how  to  overcome  the  difficulties  she 
encountered.  When  "James  A.”  re- 
turned from  a trip,  she  welcomed  him 
with  a new  suit  of  professional  appear- 
ance which  had  been  secured  within 
their  budget.  The  vest  of  that  suit  he 
would  never  give  up,  and  it  was  in  the 
house  long  after  their  two  daughters 
were  grown  women. 

She  early  learned  to  help  with  the 
sick,  and  when  a bride  and  still  in 
lodgings  was  called  upon  to  help  with 
an  emergency  operation,  for  she  was 
the  only  one  in  the  house  with  the 
courage  to  do  what  the  doctor  said 
was  necessary.  All  through  her  life 
she  was  called  upon  by  neighbors  to 
help  with  long  sieges  of  sickness  or  in 
emergencies.  Many  of  these  experi- 
ences were  tragic,  some  were  amusing. 
She  overcame  her  Victorian  reticence 
enough  to  come  home  in  gales  of  laugh- 
ter after  one  childbirth  during  which 
the  husband,  out  of  an  agony  of  sym- 
pathy, had  taken  out  his  gum  and  of- 
fered it  to  his  wife,  saying  "Maggie, 
have  a chaw.” 

Much  of  what  she  did  for  others  we 
shall  never  know.  To  our  surprise, 
since  her  death  one  friend  of  many 
years  standing  said  to  us,  "I  suppose 
that  you  knew  that  your  mother  kept 
our  parents  together  when  they  would 
have  separated?”  We  knew  nothing 
of  it.  Another  friend  about  three 
years  ago  confided  that  Mother  had  in- 
fluenced her  in  the  choice  of  her  hus- 
band, saying  that  Mother  had  spoken 
the  words  that  decided  her  to  marry 
the  man  she  did — a fact  for  which  she 
had  been  thankful  for  many  years. 
Another  woman  said,  "Your  mother 
cleared  my  mind  for  me  one  time  by 
just  one  observant  remark.  I had  not 
asked  her  for  advice,  I had  not  talked 
anything  over  with  her,  she  had  made 


no  comment,  but  I was  almost  yielding 
to  the  importunities  of  a man  I liked 
very  much,  clever,  able,  and  who 
wanted  to  marry  me.  Your  mother 
said  to  me,  'You  are  a person  who 
needs  deeply  to  be  loved.’  In  a flash, 
I realized  that  I was  selfishly  loved, 
not  as  I would  be,  and  she  knew  it. 
So  I made  no  mistake.” 


Alice  Norton  Massa,  ’66 

. . ."No  photographs  do  Mother  jus- 
tice, not  alone  because  they  lack 
the  glow  of  her  personality,  but  be- 
cause all  were  taken  when  she  teas 
physically  very  weary;  having  at- 
tended to  everybody’s  wants  and 
met  everybody  else’s  wishes,  she 
has  just  stepped  before  the  camera 
at  the  very  last  moment 

I am  going  to  quote  from  one  or 
two  letters  received  since  Mother’s 
death  . . . 

"Cousin  Alice  was  always  one  of 
those  persons  whom  merely  to  think 
of  called  forth  in  us  a very  cherishing 
feeling.  Whenever  we  have  spoken  of 
her,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mother  has 
always  said,  'Dear  Cousin  Alice.’  I re- 
member as  a young  girl  hearing  your 
Uncle  Tully  say,  'Alice  is  the  warm- 
hearted one.’  Her  wonderful  cheer  and 
industry  and  interest  in  life  were 
something  we  all  prized.  And  that 
warm-heartedness  was  a forgetfulness 
of  herself  which  was  positive  in  doing 
for  other  folks  and  doing  it  gladly. 
This  is  the  way  I remember  her — an 
all-around  dearness  was  hers.” 

"You  will  not  remember  me,  but  I 
have  remembered  your  mother’s  kind- 
ness and  yours  for  many  years.  You 
both  shared  your  hot  soup  with  me  one 
cold  noon,  when  I was  calling  from 
door  to  door  in  Austin  representing 
Compton’s  Encyclopedia.  I did  not 
forget  you,  you  see.” 

"We  are  giving  a little  bit  to  help 
the  children  in  a foreign  land — for  this 
time  we  want  to  honor  your  mother.” 


Family  Journal  ( Continued ) 

mcr  study  plans.  The  loans  are  usually 
made  for  a relatively  short  period,  with 
interest  at  6f/o,  payable  semi-annually. 
Further  information  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  Miss  Ivanorc  Barnes,  Treas- 
urer’s Office,  Secretary  of  the  Miller 
Loan  Committee,  or  to  Mr.  Donald  M. 
Love,  Secretary  of  the  College,  Chair- 
man of  the  Miller  Loan  Committee. 

Oberlin  Freshmen  Who 
are  Sons  or  Daughters  of 
Alumni 

Bohrer,  Leon — William  C.,  ’27. 

Bosley,  Robert — Bertha  Johnson,  ’13. 

Brouse,  Mary — Edwin  A.,  ’01. 

Clarke,  Robert — Claude  and  Celia  Scoby, 
both,  ’13. 

Corfman,  Annette — Stanley,  ’16  and  Anita 
Tritschler,  ’18. 

Curtis,  Margaret — Otis,  ’ll,  and  Lucy 
Weeks,  ’13. 

Dinkins,  Pauline — Almcdia  Burwell,  ’15. 
Edwards,  Heath — Philip,  ’14. 

Fairfield,  John — Wynn  and  Daisie  Gchman, 
both,  ’07. 

**Fisher,  Henry — Royal,  t’13,  and  Josephine 
Wray,  ’13. 

*Gulick,  L.  Halsey,  Jr. — Luther  and  Helen 
Swift,  both,  ’14. 

Hamilton,  W.  H.,  Jr. — Helen  Anderson,  ’19. 
JHickok,  Andree — Guy,  ’14. 

Higham,  Ruth — Gertrude  Norton,  ’16. 
Hipps,  Owen — Lydia  Brown,  ’17  (deceased). 
Eloar,  Richard — John,  ’17. 

Hubbard,  Gladys — Hugh,  t’13,  and  Mabel 
Ellis,  A.M.,  ’3  8. 

Hurley,  William — Marguerite  Hubbard,  ’07- 
Jacobs,  Barbara — Joseph,  ’13. 

Landis,  Sarah — Esther  Lang,  ’21. 

Lewis,  D.  Jean — Helen  Cole,  ’19. 
^Lichtwardt,  Marion — Henry,  ’15. 

Loomis,  Martha — Blanche  Bonncwitz,  ’17. 
Metcalf,  Alan — T.  Nelson  and  Helen  Waller, 
both,  ’12. 

Moore,  James — Marian  Warren,  ’21. 

Morrison,  Helen — Whitelaw,  ’10,  and  Helen 
Barber,  ’ll. 

Papworth,  June — Ben,  ’14  (deceased). 

Semler,  Dorothy — Mabel  Milligan,  ’16. 

Shaw,  John — Frank,  ’07,  and  Julia  Seiler, 
’08  (deceased). 

Shreincr,  Mary  Alice — John,  16,  and  Alice 
Ralston,  ’19. 

Smith,  Patricia — Evah  Kennedy,  19. 

Vail,  Robert  W. — Marie  Rogers,  ’16. 

Vrooman,  Jean — Clare  and  Jessie  Baker, 
both,  ’15. 

Wheeler,  Wilda — Iona  Fowls,  ’09. 

Yocom,  John — Herbert,  ’09. 

*On  Freshman  Honor  List. 

**Ticd  for  first  place. 

•{■Entered  with  advanced  standing. 


I OR  MARCH, 
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1884 

Edward  Benjamin  Burwell  died  of  a 
heart  ailment  at  his  home  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  on  January  20.  Although 
Mr.  Burwell  had  been  ailing  for  nearly 
fifteen  years,  he  had  been  active  until 
the  Christmas  holidays  when  he  became 
confined  to  his  home.  A native  of 
Mercer,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Burwell 
went  to  Seattle  fifty-eight  years  ago, 
and  with  his  brother  joined  the  Bal- 
lard & Sox  Company,  a pioneer  hard- 
ware firm.  In  1 88  5,  he  was  married 
to  Lucy  Langdon.  With  his  brother, 
he  was  a founder  and  incorporator  of 
the  Seattle  Hardware  Company,  and 
later  served  as  treasurer  and  manager 
of  its  Alaska  department,  a position  he 
held  until  his  retirement  eighteen  years 
ago.  He  traveled  extensively  in  Alaska 
for  the  firm.  Mr.  Burwell  organized 
one  of  Seattle’s  first  baseball  teams,  and 
was  a leader  in  other  civic  enterprises. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  two  daughters, 
two  sisters,  and  two  grandsons. 

188  5 

Mrs.  /.  S.  Klinefelter  (Lois  Camp- 
bell) died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter 
in  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on 
February  22,  her  seventy-sixth  birth- 
day. Mrs.  Klinefelter  was  matron  of  a 
dormitory  for  girls  in  Oberlin  from 
1909  to  1924.  She  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  Church  and 
a leader  in  the  work  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.  She  is  survived  by  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Elbert  Shelton  (Carolyn  Kline- 
felter, ’18)  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mrs. 
Hortensc  Dalson  of  West  Hartford, 
and  two  granddaughters.  One  grand- 
daughter, Lois  Shelton,  is  a member  of 
the  senior  class  at  Oberlin. 

1888 

Mrs.  Mary  Harbach  Lynch,  wife  of 
J.  Hollister  Lynch,  for  twenty-eight 
years  rector  of  a Cincinnati  Episcopal 
Church,  died  at  Tifton,  Georgia,  on 
December  21,  after  being  taken  ill  at 
a hotel.  Her  heart  had  been  bad  for 
many  years.  She  and  her  husband  were 
on  their  way  to  Clearwater,  Florida. 
The  burial  service  was  conducted  by 
Bishop  Hobson,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Southern  Ohio,  in  Cincinnati,  and  in- 
terment was  at  Spring  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. She  leaves  five  children:  Harold 
A.,  associate  editor  of  Reader’s  Di- 
gest, Frederick,  an  aviator  in  the  army 
in  Hawaii,  Beatrice,  Margaret,  ’24 
(Mrs.  Norwood  Chamberlin)  and  Dor- 
othea, all  married. 


1889 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Alford  (Nessie  Kneale) 
died  at  Duluth,  Minnesota,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1939.  She  was  a native  of 
Barrow,  England.  After  graduation 
and  teaching  two  years  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cleveland,  she  married  her 
classmate,  E.  F.  Alford.  She  leaves  her 


* 


Lois  Campbell  Klinefelter,  ’8  5 


husband,  three  daughters  and  one  son: 
Pauline  (Mrs.  Clarence  Hager,  T 7), 
Helen  (Mrs.  Rensselaer  Johnson,  ’20), 
Eva,  a graduate  of  Wisconsin  Library 
School,  and  William,  a graduate  of 
Carlton  College.  The  story  of  Mrs. 
Alford’s  last  sickness  and  death  re- 
veals an  unstinted  devotion  and  lov- 
ing loyalty  to  her  husband  who  suf- 
fered an  illness  which  kept  him  under 
the  care  of  nurses  for  many  months. 
Mr.  Alford  became  afflicted  with  a 
heart  ailment  in  1937,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  hospitalization  in  Duluth, 
and  later,  after  a relapse,  in  Rochester, 
Minnesota.  Mrs.  Alford,  always  physi- 
cally frail,  was  constantly  at  his  bed- 
side under  the  stress  of  extreme 
anxiety.  In  March,  1939,  she  was 
stricken  with  pneumonia.  Having  no 
reserve  strength  to  resist  the  results  of 
the  attack,  her  death  followed  in  Sep- 
tember. After  many  months  of  absence 
from  his  office,  Mr.  Alford  recovered 
his  health  sufficiently  to  resume  his 
law  practice  in  January  of  last  year. 

— W.  J.  Knight  '. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Haskell  has  gone  from 
Sofia  to  Pordim,  Bulgaria,  for  the  win- 
ter, and  is  helping  out  in  the  Folk 
School  there,  started  by  her  brother, 
Edward. 


1890 

Class  Correspondent:  Ella  Moll  Gibbons, 

1010  Parksidc  Drive,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Eloisc  Partridge  Dean  of  Berea, 
Kentucky,  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Cleveland  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Clara 
P.  Dial,  ’88. 

Miss  Ida  Green,  pastor  of  the  Web- 
ster Community  Church  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  Maryland,  spent  several  weeks 
last  summer  filling  speaking  engage- 
ments in  Porto  Rico  on  behalf  of  Pro- 
hibition. 

FJrom  the  Yazoo  Delta  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mrs.  Louis  Pond  Jewell  writes 
she  is  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way,  running  a cotton  plantation  in 
winter,  occasionally  being  lured  to  take 
her  pen  in  hand,  when  the  climate  does 
not  too  greatly  discourage  her  muse, 
and  spending  summers  on  Long  Island, 
swimming,  driving,  and  watching  the 
wild  waves.  Her  adopted  daughter, 
"light  of  my  eyes”  and  "the  best  in- 
vestment I ever  made,”  teaches  in  win- 
ter and  plans  post-graduate  work  at 
Columbia  next  summer. 

From  Miss  Alice  B.  Ring  of  Po- 
mona, California,  comes  the  follow- 
ing authentic  information  on  weather 
conditions  in  California.  They  are 
enjoying  the  "warmest,  most  delightful 
weather  in  sixteen  years.  Even  the 
newspapers  say  so!”  Eight  members 
of  ’90  are  living  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
between  Seattle  and  San  Diego,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  congratulated. 

Misses  Mary  Miller,  Lillian  Scars,  and 
Minnie  Beard  Siddall  ( % ’90  and  % 
’91)  spent  February  and  March  driv- 
ing south  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  and 
joining  the  other  "unemployed”  north- 
erners in  Florida. 

- — Ella  M.  Gibbons. 

1891 

Class  Correspondent : Emily  Hartshorn,  19S 

Albemarle  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CRANFORD  IS  OUR  RE- 
UNION HEADQUARTERS 

Of  four  classmates  heard  from,  two 
expect  to  be  present  at  the  reunion. 
Caroline  Silliman  Erickson  writes  that 
she  hopes  to  be  able  to  attend  but,  "if 
not,  will  you  please  state  that  I am 
well  and  happy.”  She  continues,  "It 
was  with  great  pleasure  that  I read  on 
the  Green  Sheet  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  for  January  8,  an  article  with 
the  title,  'Dr.  McCord  Spent  40  Years 
Battling  the  Witch  Doctors.’  It  was 
an  Associated  Press  article  about  our 
own  Dr.  Jim.”  Anna  Arnold  White 
will  be  present  at  the  reunion  if  noth- 
ing happens  in  the  meantime. 

Mrs.  Walker  Wood  (Ida  Generals) 
regrets  that  she  will  not  be  able  to 
attend.  In  May,  1940,  she  retired, 
after  a teaching  experience  of  thirty- 
nine  years — sixteen  as  head  of  the 
English  department  of  one  of  the 
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Memory  Book  Picture 

Luxurious  quarters  rich  in  collegiate  aura  of  the  Gay  Nineties  were  occu- 
pied by  this  well-known  educator  when  a student  at  Oberlin.  Who  is  he? 


Kansas  City  junior  high  schools.  For 
thirty  years  she  was  organist-director 
of  a choir  and  other  singing  groups  of 
a local  church.  She  is  active  in  civic, 
educational,  social  and  religious  or- 
ganizations, and  is  spending  her  time 
lecturing  and  writing.  At  present  she 
is  writing  the  biography  of  a noted 
American  scientist.  Several  of  her 
poems  have  been  accepted  and  pub- 
lished by  magazines. 

Judith  Carter  Horton  is  not  plan- 
ning to  attend,  as  high  blood  pressure 
makes  it  unsafe  for  her  to  travel  and 
attend  large  gatherings.  She  promises 
to  send  a letter  to  the  class. 

— Emily  Hartshorn. 
Mrs.  Alice  Jones  Emery  has  been 
visiting  a brother  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  and  is  now  making  a trip 
to  Yucatan,  flying  from  Miami. 

1892 

Class  Correspondent : Agnes  Warner  Mastick, 
Box  709,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Mrs.  David  B.  Wagner  (Luella  Tal- 
ler) died  December  10,  of  uremic 
poisoning.  For  ten  years  she  taught  in 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  since  1902, 
had  been  a home-maker  in  St.  Paul. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  one 
daughter,  and  four  grandchildren. 

189 3 

Class  Correspondent : Etta  M.  Wright,  189 
West  College,  Oberlin,  O. 

The  ’93  class  letter  was  in  Oberlin 
the  first  week  in  February,  having 
made  its  round  in  a little  less  than  a 
year.  Four  new  grandchildren  were 
reported:  Susan  Harper  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1940,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  How- 
ard E.  Harper.  Mrs.  Harper  is  Anna 
Stone,  daughter  of  Watson  C.  Lea  and 
Mrs.  Lea  (Susie  Stone,  ’94).  Carolyn 
Hemingway  Hines  was  born  March 
16,  1940,  to  Mr.,  ’25,  and  Mrs.  Frank 
B.  Hines  (Mary  Herr,  ’26) . Mr.  Hines 
is  a son  of  Mrs.  Anginette  Hemingway 
Hines.  Nicholas  van  Matre  was  born 
March  24,  1940,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reber  van  Matre.  Mrs.  van  Matre 
(Adelaide  Hines)  is  a daughter  of 
Mrs.  Anginette  Hines.  Dennis  Ray 
Snodderly  was  born  September  26, 
1940,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Snod- 
derly. Mrs.  Snodderly  (Florence  Den- 
ny) is  a daughter  of  Charles  I.  Denny. 

Mrs.  Hallie  Birch  Wilson,  of  Tucson, 
Arizona,  reported  a 9,000-mile  trip 
last  summer.  It  included  both  fairs, 
and  she  said  she  stood  it  better  than 
the  younger  members  of  the  party. 
She  is  president  of  the  Needlework 
Guild  in  Tucson. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand’s 
(Mary  Bennett ) son,  Eric,  is  research 
physicist  at  the  new  National  Cancer 
Institute,  and  with  his  wife,  Karmha 


Pauline  Macek,  is  living  with  Dana  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  1.  Denny’s  son,  Robert,  who 
was  on  the  engineering  staff  of  the 
Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Company, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  has  moved  to 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  is  with  Woods 
Brothers. 

Henry  W.  Parsons,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, is  Republican  Committeeman  in 
his  district,  and  also  a member  of  the 
local  board  of  selective  service. 

Mrs.  Laura  ShurtlefJ  Price  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Cutlip,  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  then  took  a trip  to  New  Orleans 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Shurtleff 
Storey,  ’00,  of  Detroit. 

James  W.  Raine,  since  his  retirement 
as  professor  in  Berea  College,  Ken- 
tucky, has  moved  out  onto  his  farm, 
Coral  Cliff  Farm,  Scaffoldcane  Road, 
Berea,  into  a log  house  100  years  old. 
The  house  has  been  weather-boarded 
and  painted  a light  cream;  and  with  a 
Jersey  cow  he  says  he  is  "rich  in  cream 
and  fresh  air  and  flowers  and  scenery.” 
He  also  enjoys  the  luxury  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Mrs.  Grace  Churchill  Sargent,  x’93, 
of  Topeka,  Kansas,  held  an  exhibit  of 
oil  paintings  in  the  Topeka  High 
School  Galleries,  October  1-16.  She 
says  she  has  taken  to  painting  since 
her  children  have  grown  up. 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Bronson  (Harriet 
Blake)  died  January  25,  1941,  of  men- 
ingo-encephalitis  following  flu,  at  her 
home,  Union  City,  Michigan.  For  six 


years  after  graduation  she  taught 
school,  five  of  those  years  in  Areola, 
Illinois,  and  the  sixth  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Branch  County,  Michigan. 
She  was  prominent  in  church  work  in 
the  Congregational  church  of  Union 
City.  Mr.  Blake  died  in  1924,  and  a 
son,  Donald,  in  1938.  She  is  survived 
by  her  son,  John  Henry,  and  four 
grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Jesse  K.  Marden  (Lucy  Morley) 
of  Athens,  Greece,  was  last  heard  from 
in  December.  At  that  time  there  had 
been  several  air  raids  but  the  nearest 
bombs  hit  the  sea  a half  mile  away. 
Preparations  for  Christmas  dinner  for 
Americans  were  being  made.  All 
schools  in  Greece  are  closed  and  the 
buildings  are  used  for  hospitals.  Mrs. 
Marden’s  sister,  Miss  Bertha  Morley, 
x’00,  is  with  her.  Miss  Morley  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  girls’  department  of  Ana- 
tolia College,  Thessaloniki,  Greece. 

— Etta  M.  Wright. 

1894 

Class  Correspondents:  Mrs.  Louise  Hill  Nor- 
ton, Box  134,  Rockledge,  Florida;  George 

M.  Jones,  276  Forest  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  mention  a group  of 
our  classmates  whose  graduation  had 
more  significance  than  we  realized  at 
the  time — the  first  Oberlin  women  to 
complete  a course  in  physical  education. 
Through  the  vision  and  untiring  effort 
of  Dr.  Delphine  Hanna,  A.  M.  ’01,  this 
department  of  the  college  was  begun, 
and  she  and  able  assistants  and  succes- 
sors trained  by  her  have  developed  it 
to  its  present  standing  and  made  it  an 
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important  part  of  the  college  curricu- 
lum. Three  young  women,  all  of  whom 
are  still  living,  were  graduated  in  this 
course  in  1894: 

Mrs.  Jacob  C.  Strong  (Ethel  John- 
son ) after  teaching  physical  training 
for  some  years  in  the  public  schools  of 
her  home  town  of  Kenton,  Ohio,  mar- 
ried Dr.  J.  C.  Strong  of  Santa  Paula, 
California,  which  has  since  been  her 
home.  She  has  a son  who  is  a practic- 
ing physician  in  Santa  Paula,  a mar- 
ried daughter  and  four  grandchildren. 
She  has  taught  gymnastics  to  public 
school  teachers,  served  on  the  school 
board  many  years,  traveled  around  the 
world,  and  now  lives  on  the  ranch  near 
Santa  Paula,  where  her  husband  died 
in  1936.  Their  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Mulcahy,  had  her  freshman  year  in 
Oberlin  but  finished  at  Pomona. 

Nellie  A.  Spore  in  the  fall  of  ’94  be- 
came a member  of  the  faculty  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  where  she  was  the 
first  to  bear  the  title  of  Director  of 
Physical  Education,  a position  which 
she  held  fourteen  years.  She  secured 
from  Mr.  Rockefeller  the  gift  of  a skat- 
ing rink  similar  to  the  one  in  Oberlin, 
and  after  fire  destroyed  the  Mt.  Holy- 
oke main  building  she  approved  plans 
and  equipment  for  the  new  gymna- 
sium. She  also  developed  all  out-door 
games  and  exercises.  She  is  now  at 
home  in  Oberlin  where  she  has  lived 
since  1920. 

Of  Emily  D.  Smith,  the  third  in  this 
pioneer  group,  we  know  little  except 
that  she  is  living  in  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Louise  Fay  Tamm,  who  spent 
six  years  in  West  Africa  after  her 
graduation,  writes  from  Anna  Maria, 
Florida,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico just  off  Bradenton,  where  for  the 
past  two  years  she  has  lived  with  a 
married  sister.  She  has  enjoyed  a 
"round  robin”  letter  kept  going  all 
these  years  by  the  girls  who  boarded 
at  Stewart  Hall  in  her  senior  year. 

Emma  Gillis,  who  was  detained  in 
Oberlin  by  an  injury  to  her  ankle  in 
December,  has  now  joined  Clara  May 
and  Louise  Hill  Norton  in  Rockledge, 
Florida. 

Mr.  Samuel  Simpson,  D.  B.  ’94,  and 
Mrs.  Simpson  (Edith  Sumner ) are  liv- 
ing quiet  but  useful  lives  in  the  village 
of  Tolland,  Connecticut,  which  has 
always  been  Edith’s  "home  town,”  and 
where  they  occupy  the  house  which 
was  her  mother’s  early  home.  They 
have  one  son  and  a 14-year-old  grand- 
son, and  describe  themselves  as  "far 
from  being  ready  to  settle  down  and 
exchange  life  for  mere  existence.” 

— Louise  Hill  Norton. 

Miss  Geneva  Miller  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  of  a heart  attack  following  in- 
fluenza. Miss  Miller  was  born  in  La- 


Grange,  Ohio,  and  after  graduation 
from  Oberlin  lived  at  her  home  in  La 
Grange  until  1904.  A period  of  serv- 
ice in  social  settlement  work  as  clerk 
and  stenographer  at  the  Hiram  House 
in  Cleveland  was  followed  by  thirty 
years  in  the  office  of  the  Society  for 
Savings,  Cleveland.  She  worked  at  the 
bank  until  five  days  before  her  death. 
In  the  passing  of  Miss  Miller,  the  class 
of  1894  loses  one  of  its  most  loyal 
members. 

- — G.  M.  Jones. 

189  5 

Class  Correspondent : C.  Rcxford  Raymond, 
Box  291,  Gatesville,  N.  Car. 

Miss  Ida  Catherine  Allen  is  spending 
the  months  of  February  and  March  in 
Winter  Park,  Florida,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ten  days  in  February  when  she 
went  as  a guest  of  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety, of  which  she  is  a Life  Member, 
to  visit  the  bird  sanctuaries  of  Florida, 
going  as  far  south  as  Florida  Keys, 
where  the  party  expected  to  see  many 
water  birds.  Miss  Allen  retired  this 
year  from  Meredith  College,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  after  teaching  there 
for  twenty-five  years. 

1896 

Class  Correspondent:  Fred  P.  Loomis,  3 401 
Poppleton  Ave.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

WE’RE  REUNING  AT  SHURT- 
LEFF  COTTAGE,  JUNE  6-10. 

Mr.,  ’93,  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Up- 
ton (Harriet  Elmore)  continue  to  en- 
joy their  retired  life  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Recent  word  from  Curtis  Water- 
man, one  of  ’96’s  two  Boston  attorneys, 
states  that  because  of  extra  good  busi- 
ness and  health  not  too  good,  he  is 
going  to  enjoy  a winter  vacation  in 
the  south. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  White  (Edna 
Randolph,  ’97)  are  enjoying  Califor- 
nia in  spite  of  rains  and  high  water. 
They  have  visited  with  many  friends 
of  Oberlin  days,  including  Max  Burke. 

— Fred  Loomis. 

1898 

Class  Correspondent : Ira  D.  Shaw,  62  Wal- 
nut St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

1899 

Class  Correspondent : Sarah  Browne  Mac- 
Lennan,  181  Forest,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

1900 

Class  Correspondent:  Florence  Heath  Jame- 
son, 126  S.  Cedar,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

1901 

Class  Correspondent:  Mary  Savage  Newton, 
114  Moran  Street,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

KEEP  COTTAGE  IS  OUR 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  JUNE. 

Charlene  Sperry  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
spends  her  summers  in  her  cottage  on 
Puget  Sound  overlooking  Mt.  Everest. 


Harriet  Loomis  and  her  mother  are 
spending  this  winter  at  their  home  in 
North  East,  Pennsylvania. 

— Mary  S.  Ne-wtou. 

Mrs.  J.  Mayo  Metcalf  (Mary  Flor- 
ence Jones)  died  at  her  home  in  Web- 
ster Groves,  Missouri,  on  February  2 3. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  /. 
Mayo  Metcalf,  two  sons,  Henry,  ’28, 
and  Ralph,  ’23-’24,  and  two  daughters, 
Sarah,  ’33,  and  Harriet,  ’3  5 (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Trufant) . 

1903 

Class  Correspondents:  Della  Purcell  Hard- 
ing, 2598  Euclid  Heights  Blvd.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio;  Llewella  Fessenden  Heilman,  3218 

Dale  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

After  twenty-two  years  of  service 
as  a welfare  worker  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Myra  Myrick  has  retired  from  her  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  Juvenile 
Court  mother’s  pension  department. 
She  will  make  her  home  in  Cleveland 
Heights,  but  will  spend  some  of  her 
time  travelling,  the  first  trip  being  to 
Florida. 

To  celebrate  twenty  years  as  civil 
engineer  for  Weyerhaueser  Timber 
Company,  Tacoma,  Washington,  Wal- 
ter J.  Ryan  and  Edith  Hatch  Ryan 
took  an  extended  trip  this  winter 
through  the  western  states,  visiting 
scenic  spots  as  far  south  as  San  Diego, 
California. 

In  charge  of  geological  work  for 
Mid-Continent  Petroleum  Corpora- 
tion, Harlan  W.  Peabody  works 
through  the  mid-west  area  with  head- 
quarters at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Augustus  Riley,  M.  D.,  has  resigned 
his  teaching  position  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  his  staff  position 
in  Boston  City  Hospital,  in  order  to 
become  dean  of  Middlesex  Medical 
School  (Massachusetts)  and  professor 
of  urology. 

Carroll  N.  Langston  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago.  He  writes  that  his 
son,  Carroll,  Jr.,  ’3  8,  the  fourth  gen- 
eration of  Langstons  to  graduate  from 
Oberlin,  is  a law  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

- — Llewella  F.  Heilman. 

Willard  W.  Beal  is  president  of  the 
Iowa  Securities  Company  with  offices 
in  Waterloo,  Des  Moines,  and  Cedar 
Rapids.  His  company  is  loan  corre- 
spondent of  Metropolitan,  Aetna,  and 
Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Companies,  and  operates  throughout 
the  state  of  Iowa. 

Myra  Johnston  Bickford  has  for  the 
last  ten  years  been  making  a home  for 
a widowed  nephew.  She  is  acting  as 
secretary  and  keeping  his  business  in 
order  while  he  is  at  Fort  Bragg. 

Harriet  Comings  Bleck  is  the  wife  of 
the  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma.  Her 
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husband’s  hobby  is  photography  in 
which  he  has  won  the  distinction  of 
being  listed  in  "Who’s  Who  in  Photog- 
raphy.” He  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Muskogee  Presbytery  of  Oklahoma. 

— Della  P.  Harding. 

A recent  issue  of  the  Turkey  Mis- 
sion News  Letter  reports:  "We  rejoice 
over  the  narrow  escape  of  Miss  Diantha 
Dewey  from  serious  injury  in  a fall 
from  her  horse,  near  Mardin.  She  was 
still  in  bed  at  last  accounts,  getting 
over  an  injured  ankle.” 

1904 

Class  Correspondents:  Cassie  Reiner  Jackson, 

LaGrange,  Ohio;  Olive  Sieben  Greenwood, 

611  N.  State  St.,  Geneseo,  111.;  Harry  \V. 

Bails,  812  Garfield  Ave.,  Rockford,  111. 

Mr.  E.  W . Altvater  retired  from  the 
ministry  and  became  a rural  mail  car- 
rier and  farmer  in  1915.  He  and  Mrs. 
Altvater  have  since  lived  near  Newell, 
South  Dakota.  He  retired  from  the 
mail  service  and  farming  last  April, 
and  is  happy  for  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  the  life  of  a student  and 
writer  and  is  making  a special  study 
of  history  and  religions,  finishing  an 
assignment  Dr.  Bosworth  gave  his  theo- 
logical class  in  1905. 

George  R.  Brown  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  North  American  Man- 
ufacturing Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  George  founded  this  company 
twenty-two  years  ago.  They  have  110 
employees,  combustion  engineers,  and 
manufacture  blowers,  oil  and  gas  burn- 
ers and  other  auxiliary  equipment  for 
industry  only.  George  lives  in  Shaker 
Heights.  His  daughter,  Ruby,  is  in 
high  school  and  may  enter  Mt.  Holy- 
oke College  next  fall. 

Mrs.  George  Grono  (Wilhelmina 
Callander)  extends  a cordial  welcome 
to  Oberlin  friends  to  visit  her  and  her 
husband  at  their  home  in  Haines  City, 
Florida,  which  is  centrally  located 
about  1 5 miles  from  the  Bok  Tower 
and  1 1 miles  from  Cypress  Gardens. 
After  serving  in  the  first  World  War 
as  a nurse,  Mrs.  Grono  went  to  Cleve- 
land and  practiced  there  for  several 
years,  later  taking  care  of  an  invalid 
father.  She  was  married  in  193  3,  and 
since  then  has  lived  in  Florida.  Mr. 
Grono  is  a contractor  and  builder  and 
much  interested  in  concrete  houses. 
They  are  interested  in  civic  affairs  and 
the  church,  and  although  they  have  no 
children  of  their  own,  they  usually 
have  two  or  three  whom  they  take  to 
Sunday  School. 

— Harry  W.  Bails. 

Harvard  L.  Rawdon  is  the  new  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  Oberlin’s  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Mr.  Rawdon  was 
superintendent  of  Oberlin’s  public 
schools  from  1908  to  1937. 


190  5 

Class  Correspondents:  Ruth  Savage  Cross, 

1114  W.  Forest  Grove,  Lakewood,  Ohio;  D. 

Clifford  Jones,  Jackson  Street,  Weedsport, 

N.  V 

A purse  of  fifty  dollars  was  recently 
presented  to  Alfred  M.  Wilber  from 
the  Federated  Church  of  Chagrin 
Falls,  Ohio,  in  recognition  of  his  thirty 
years  as  organist  of  the  church.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  has  never  missed  a 
service.  "In  Ohio,”  one  of  his  songs, 
has  been  used  in  concerts  at  Chagrin 
Falls  and  Geauga  County  schools.  He 
lives  on  the  farm  in  South  Russell 
where  he  was  born,  and  is  mayor  of 
that  village. 

1906 

Class  Correspondent : Emmett  C.  Thompson, 

130  Woodland  Ave.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

LORD  COTTAGE  IS  OUR  RE- 
UNION HEADQUARTERS. 

Roy  Kinney  says  that  in  answer  to 
180  letters  sent  out  he  has  had  replies 
from  3 6,  of  whom  16  said  they  would 
be  back  in  June.  From  past  experience 
he  guesses  that  we  will  have  between 
40  and  50  of  the  class  back  with  addi- 
tions and  multiplications  (wives,  hus- 
bands, and  children)  which  will  make 
a total  of  double  that  number.  The 
children  are  older  now  and  some  of  the 
class  have  not  added  anybody,  so  I 
think  he  is  a little  high,  but  we  shall 
see.  I hope  I am  wrong. 

Roy  says  for  the  last  four  reunions 
we  have  averaged  over  90 — we  are 
known  as  one  of  the  best  reunion  class- 
es. Let’s  live  up  to  our  reputation. 

On  February  22,  in  answer  to  our 
suggestion  that  any  of  the  class  who 
were  within  driving  distance  should 
meet  in  Oberlin  to  plan  for  the  re- 
union, eight  members  came,  and  we 
met  at  the  Alumni  Offices:  Bess  Bow- 
man Pinncy,  Marian  Clock,  Easton 
Carr,  Alfred  Lothrop,  William  Coch- 
ran, Jack  Olmstead,  T rafton  Dye,  and 
the  writer. 

Plans  call  for  Saturday  and  Sunday 
to  be  given  over  to  Class  doings.  Roy 
will  tell  you  about  headquarters,  din- 
ner, picnic,  and  distinctions.  Roy  says 
’06  is  a great  bunch  when  it  comes 
to  supplying  him  with  money  to  get 
out  letters  and  pay  the  reunion  bills. 

R.  A.  Tsanoff  is  this  year  President 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation, Western  Division.  His  name 
was  placed  by  the  American  Common 
on  its  Wall  of  Fame  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  1940:  a list  of  600 
Americans,  mostly  of  foreign  birth, 
250  of  them  living. 

- — Emmett  Thompson. 

Allen  Olmstead,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  G.  Olmstead  has  volun- 
teered for  army  service.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Ohio  State  University  in 


March,  1940,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  with  the  Retail  Credit  Company 
of  Chicago.  He  has  been  assigned  to 
Company  A,  19th  Engineer  Corps, 
stationed  at  Fort  Ord,  California. 

1907 

Class  Correspondents:  Hiram  S.  Caldwell, 

127  Park  Ave.,  W.,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Ruth 

Johnson  Boyers,  15  Oneida  Ave.,  Me.  Ver- 

non,  N.  Y. 

Wesley  Frost,  according  to  a Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  be  Minister  to  Para- 
guay. Mr.  Frost  is  a career  diplomat. 
Upon  graduation  from  Oberlin,  he 
became  secretary  to  the  late  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  ’72.  He  entered  the  consular 
service  in  1912,  after  employment  in 
the  State  Department  for  three  years. 
He  has  served  in  the  consulates  at 
Charlottetown  in  Prince  Edward’s 
Island;  at  Cork,  where  he  succored  the 
survivors  of  the  torpedoed  Lusitania; 
at  Marseille;  Montreal;  Rio  dc  Janeiro; 
and  Santiago,  Chile,  where  he  went  as 
Counsellor  of  the  Embassy  in  1936. 

Harley  L.  Lnlz,  Professor  of  Public 
Finance  at  Princeton  University,  has 
prepared  a study,  "Financing  the  De- 
fense Program.”  As  a result  of  this 
study,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  The  National  Economy  League 
with  offices  in  New  York  City  advo- 
cates a special  defense  tax  of  10%  on 
all  income  paid  individuals,  so  as  to 
put  the  defense  program  on  substan- 
tially a cash  basis,  and  avoid  danger  of 
inflationary  bank  borrowing.  The  tax 
would  be  in  addition  to  existing  forms 
of  taxation,  inasmuch  as  defense  out- 
lays are  additional  to  regular  govern- 
ment expenditures. 

Mabelle  White  Cleverdon  is  working 
in  Detroit  for  the  Save  the  Children 
Federation  of  New  York  City.  She 
writes,  "It  seems  to  me  that  equally  im- 
portant with  the  need  for  funds  is  the 
friendly  concern  for  children,  com- 
municated to  them  in  every  way  we 
can,  so  that  they  will  experience  love 
as  well  as  antagonism.”  The  Save  the 
Children  International  Union  was 
founded  in  Geneva  in  1920.  The  Brit- 
ish branch  has  asked  the  American 
branch  for  funds  for  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  children  under  five  years. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Stansfield  (Marilla 
Cooper)  writes  from  the  University  of 
Alberta  at  Edmonton,  Canada,  where 
her  husband  is  professor  of  chemistry, 
that  she  finds  herself  "all-British’  in 
her  thoughts  on  the  Lend-Lease  Aid 
to  Britain  bill.  She  is  giving  refuge  to 
two  little  Stansfields  from  England,  a 
great  niece  and  nephew.  Her  sons  are 
not  yet  in  uniform  but  may  be  called 
at  any  time.  Hugh,  the  elder,  has  an- 
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other  year  in  medical  school.  Last 
summer  he  was  in  Montreal  doing  war 
research  work  on  blood  preservation 
for  transfusions,  and  plans  to  continue 
that  study  next  summer.  David,  the 
younger  son,  completed  his  Master  s de- 
gree last  year,  looking  toward  Journal- 
ism. He  is  working  on  the  Calgary 
Herald  and  drilling  nights  with  the 
Calgary  Highlanders. 

— Rii/h  Johnson  Boyers. 

1908 

Class  Correspondents:  Florence  Pearl  Good- 
enough,  Springfield,  South  Dakota;  Arthur 
Bradley,  280  Oak  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Tracy  S trong,  who  has  been  in  this 
country  for  a number  of  months  in 
connection  with  his  work  for  prisoners 
of  war,  took  the  Dixie  Clipper  from 
New  York  to  Lisbon,  February  22,  on 
his  way  back  to  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
headquarters  of  the  World  Alliance  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  which  he  i^  Gen- 
eral Secretary.  Mrs.  Strong  ( Edith 
Robbins)  had  remained  in  Geneva,  fear- 
ing that  she  might  not  be  allowed  to 
return  to  Europe  with  her  husband  if 
she  came  to  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  George  B.  L.  Artier  ( Laura 
Perry)  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  writes 
that  her  husband  is  working  in  a divi- 
sion of  the  government  called  Foreign 
Agricultural  Research.  Her  oldest  son, 
Robert,  graduates  from  high  school  this 
spring.  He  is  talented  in  art  and  has 
carried  off  many  honors.  The  younger 
son,  Fred,  attends  a prep  school  near 
Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

1909 

Class  Correspondents:  Alice  Blackmore  Al- 
len, 4037  Willys  Pky.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Georgia 
Andrews,  1076  Abbieshire  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Irene  Pennington  is  president 
this  year  of  the  Library  Club  of  Cleve- 
land and  vicinity. 

Miss  Grace  McConnaughey,  who  has 
been  in  Cleveland  for  a month  recuper- 
ating from  a recent  operation,  has  left 
for  a visit  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Edwin 
M.  Hoffman  (Mollie  Lindsay,  TO)  of 
Berea,  Kentucky.  She  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  her  friends. 

Miss  Sylvia  Sherk,  daughter  of  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Elgin  Sherk  (Joy  Smith)  was 
married  on  February  1,  at  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Brecksville,  to 
Harry  Hopkins  Hubbell,  Jr.,  son  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Hubbell,  of 
Manasquam,  New  Jersey.  Both  Rev. 
Mr.  Sherk  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbell  offi- 
ciated. Mrs.  Samuele  Guarnaccia  (Jean 
Hayden),  daughter  of  Ren.  and  Mrs. 
Joel  Hayden  (Hazel  Petty)  was  matron 
of  honor.  The  bridesmaids  were  gowned 
in  dresses  brought  by  the  bride  from 
Teheran,  Persia,  last  year,  when  she 
returned  after  a year’s  teaching  in  the 
Sage  College  for  Women. 
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Eunice  Cody  Wheaton,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Wheaton 
(Gertrude  Cody)  of  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  is  a junior  at  Iowa  University, 
majoring  in  dramatic  art.  She  re- 
cently had  the  lead  at  Iowa  in  "Qual- 
ity Street,”  and  last  summer,  in  the 
Cain  Park  Theater,  Cleveland  Heights, 
she  was  "Queen  Elizabeth”  in  "Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.” 

A letter  recently  received  from 
Re v.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Stick,  of 
Natal,  South  Africa,  says  they  are  toil- 
ing on,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
support  from  America  has  become  very 
inadequate.  The  letter  goes  on  to  say 
that  Adams  College  is  undergoing  an 
important  change  this  year,  since  it  is 
being  taken  over  by  a South  African 
Board  of  Trustees  (from  the  Ameri- 
can Board),  the  new  board  being  com- 
posed of  missionaries,  local  white  busi- 
ness men,  and  advanced  Zulus.  They 
say  that  the  eagerness  of  the  Zulu  peo- 
ple for  education  is  remarkable;  that 
schools  that  ten  years  ago  were  strug- 
gling for  existence  now  have  an  en- 
rollment of  several  hundred. 

— Georgia  Andrews. 

W.  Paul  Ferris  is  now  sales  manager 
of  the  Manley  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chain  and  Cable  Company,  York, 
Pennsylvania.  In  April,  Mrs.  Ferris  and 
their  son,  Herbert,  will  join  Mr.  Ferris 
to  make  their  home  in  York.  Collins, 
2 2 -year-old  son  of  the  Ferrises,  is  tak- 
ing final  training  in  the  air  corps  at 
Maxwell  Field,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
Recently  Mr.  Ferris  spent  a week-end 
with  George  Young,  x’09,  and  his 
wife,  Marie  Forbes  Young,  x’09,  at 
their  ranch  near  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Baugh  (Sue  M.  Fair) 
of  Chrisman,  Illinois,  never  needs  to 
wonder  what  she  is  going  to  do  next. 
She  knows!  Either  she  is  engaged  in 
making  her  home  run  smoothly,  or 
spending  four  mornings  a week  at  the 
local  high  school,  or  catching  up  on 
reading  which  has  lagged  a bit,  in  spite 
of  her  best  efforts.  Besides  she  attends 
to  social  duties  such  as  every  family 
must  take  on.  It  all  adds  up  to  this, 
doesn’t  it?  You  can’t  be  bored  when 
you’re  busy! 

Ruth  Johnston  writes;  "I  am  enjoy- 
ing so  much  my  small  apartment  near 
Lake  Michigan,  which,  even  with  the 
promise  of  spring,  looks  wintry  enough 
to  please  anybody.  My  classes  at  Lake 
View  High  School  will,  some  day,  I 
trust,  know  more  about  spelling  and 
sentence  structure  than  they  do  now.” 
(Correspondent’s  query:  Was  there 

ever  an  English  teacher  who  didn’t  hope 
that?)  Also  Ruth  reports  seeing  Vileda 
Lowry  Bohasseck,  x’00,  who  designs 
gowns  in  her  studio  at  Oak  Park,  and 
who  will  show  you,  on  request,  snap- 
shots of  her  100-acrc  farm,  where  she 


spends  her  vacations.  "Not  to  be  out- 
done in  the  matter  of  vacations,”  says 
Ruth,  "Elizabeth  Hughes,  TO,  enjoys 
her  cottage  at  Bridgeman,  Michigan, 
and  Minnie  Wallace,  ’ll,  spent  last 
summer  at  the  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Assembly  at  Crystal  Lake.  Vera  Wis- 
wall  teaches  in  the  Conservatory  of  the 
Normal  College  at  DeKalb,  Illinois, 
and  Ida  Belle  Moss  Steigely,  ’06,  is  at 
Lindbloom  High  School  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Clyde  A.  Bailey  (Florence  Met- 
calf) keeps  in  touch  with  Oberlin 
through  her  son,  Allen,  who  has  been 
publicity  director  in  Oberlin  since  his 
graduation  in  1936. 

— Alice  Blackmore  Allen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rubin  (Adol 
Anna  Nixon)  announce  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter,  Sally,  to  John  H. 
Hallowed,  on  January  31,  in  Los  An- 
geles, California.  Sally  studied  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College.  Mr.  Hallowed  received 
his  A.  B.  degree  from  Harvard,  his 
M.  A.  from  Duke,  studied  at  Heidel- 
berg University,  Germany,  and  re- 
ceived his  Doctor’s  degree  at  Prince- 
ton in  1939.  He  is  instructor  in  politi- 
cal science  at  the  Univerity  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Russell  Hare  (Florence  Bright) 
has  returned  to  New  York  City  with 
a grown  family  of  three  boys  and  a 
girl  after  living  in  Paris  for  about 
twenty  years.  Her  husband  is  an  at- 
torney-at-law. 

Emory  Franks,  ’05 -’06,  is  in  Eng- 
land with  the  Wayne  Tank  and  Pump 
Company,  where  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
London  station.  He  and  Mrs.  Franks 
(Francis  Hid)  are  trying  to  get  pas- 
sage back  to  this  country  where  their 
three  sons  are. 

1910 

Class  Correspondent:  Rachel  Coss  Cochran, 

3303  Warrington  Road,  Shaker  Heights, 

Ohio. 

1911 

Class  Correspondent:  Helen  Wright  Avery, 

Charlcmont,  Mass. 

WE’RE  REUNING  AT  THE 
EMBASSY,  JUNE  6-10. 

Dorothy  Blake  writes  that  she  "has 
nothing  much  to  report,’’  but  to  the 
rest  of  us,  her  life  sounds  like  a busy 
one.  She  is  teaching  Latin  in  Union 
High  School  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan; took  a course  at  Harvard  Summer 
School  last  year;  is  planning  an  auto- 
mobile trip  to  California  next  summer; 
and  has  recently  enjoyed  enough  fly- 
ing lessons  to  want  more. 

G.  Henry  Birrell  of  Warren,  Ohio, 
is  working  hard  in  the  legal  profession. 
His  oldest  son,  William  Henry,  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  Military 
Academy  and  is  now  in  aviation  train- 
ing at  Stockton,  California.  A second 
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son  is  a sophomore  at  Yale  University. 
Bruce,  a high  school  freshman,  is  at 
home.  We  will  see  G.  H.  at  reunion. 

Harry  M.  Flegal  is  still  connected 
with  the  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Sand  Com- 
pany. He  reports  good  health  and  that 
he  ' 'has  not  taken  on  any  middle-aged 
flesh,”  so  he’s  one  classmate  we  may 
be  able  to  recognize  next  June.  He 
married  a Zanesville  girl  in  1911,  and 
they  have  four  grown  children  and 
one  grandchild. 

—Helen  W.  A very. 

Miss  Helen  Brand  has  quite  a re- 
sponsibility resting  on  her  shoulders. 
She  has  three  rented  apartments  in  her 
house  besides  her  own  living  quarters, 
and  student  boys  on  the  third  floor. 
Her  big  back  yard  is  wonderfully  shady 
and  cool  on  summer  afternoons. 

Miss  Clare  M.  Tonslcy,  director  of 
the  department  of  public  interest  of 
the  Community  Service  Society,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Junior  League’s  welfare  advisory 
committee.  Miss  Tousley  was  director 
of  the  annual  Junior  League  course  for 
provisional  members  from  1939,  and  is 
a member  of  the  welfare  advisory 
board  of  the  Association  of  Junior 
Leagues  of  America. 

1913 

Class  Correspondents:  Frances  Jeffery  Jones, 
53  Sagamore  Ter.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  J.  Burns 
Gunn,  3 5 5 3 Avalon  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio. 

Jerome  Davis  was  in  Buffalo  recent- 
ly, giving  lectures  in  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls,  and  dropped  in  to  call 
your  correspondent.  He  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  work  with 
the  Prisoners  of  War  in  Canada  (See 
Alumni  Magazine  for  December, 
1940.) 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Leedham  (Anna 
Scott)  of  Glasgow,  Montana,  writes: 
"We  are  very  proud  of  our  first  grand- 
child, a boy,  born  November  7,  1940, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Leedham,  Jr., 
at  Bozeman,  Montana.  Our  oldest 
daughter  plans  on  being  married  this 
coming  summer.  Our  second  daughter 
is  a senior  in  Montana  State  College, 
majoring  in  home  economics.  Our  third 
daughter  is  taking  nurses’  training  in 
the  Deaconess  Hospital  at  Spokane, 
Washington.  Our  youngest,  Scotty,  is 
at  home  in  the  sixth  grade.” 

Mrs.  George  C.  Mauss  (Florence 
Woolley)  of  Spencer,  Iowa,  writes  that 
her  only  daughter,  Margaret,  is  a 
junior  at  Iowa  State  College,  majoring 
in  household  equipment.  Mrs.  Mauss, 
in  addition  to  her  class  of  violin  pu- 
pils, is  active  in  the  same  music  club 
as  Ruth  Ewing  Tuttle. 

Melvin  Maddock,  of  Southampton, 
New  York,  writes:  "During  October 
and  November,  1940,  I toured  the 


U.  S.  A.,  visiting  Arthur  Knowles  in 
Buffalo,  Earl  Hope  in  Detroit,  Dr. 
Charles  Paske  in  Medford,  Oregon, 
and  Helen  Treat  in  the  College  Li- 
brary in  Berkeley,  California.  Talked 
to  "Jud”  Pyle  on  the  phone  in  Minne- 
apolis, met  ''Bill”  McIntosh  several 
times  in  New  York,  also  "Cy”  Evcrard 
in  Elyria.  Have  a line  on  Leroy  Grif- 
fith up  in  the  Bronx  and  intend  to  see 
him  soon.  More  power  to  all  ’13ers.” 


Clare  M.  Tousley,  ’ll 

. . . new  chairman  of  Neiv  York 
Junior  League  ivelfare  advisory 
committee 


Mrs.  Willard  Matter  (Jean  McDon- 
ald) is  now  president  of  the  Duluth 
branch  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  and  expects  to  at- 
tend the  national  convention  of  that 
organization  in  Cincinnati  in  May, 
hoping  to  meet  other  Oberlin  alumnae 
there.  Mrs.  Matter  is  also  president  of 
the  Matinee  Musicale,  an  organization 
which  presented  Arthur  Poister  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  in  an  organ  re- 
cital last  December.  Her  only  son, 
Elmer  McDonald  Matter,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  senior  class  at  Carleton 
College  last  year,  and  is  now  attending 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  at 
Harvard.  Two  other  ’13ers  had  sons 
at  Carleton  College  also,  Nora  Rollef- 
son  Dow  and  Elsie  Squires  Kimball, 
x’l  3. 

— Frances  Jeffery  Jones. 

Robert  C.  Whitehead  will  complete 
thirteen  years  of  service  as  Minister 
of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Heights  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Mt.  Vernon,  New 
York,  on  April  IS.  In  July,  he  will 
serve  for  the  fourth  time  as  Dean  of 
the  Metropolitan  New  York  summer 


conference  for  high  school  youth,  en- 
rolling 260  young  people. 

1914 

Class  Correspondent:  Lura  Humlong,  Genoa, 

Ohio. 

Dr.  Ted  Wed  cl  writes  a bit  of  his 
recent  autobiography:  "In  1934,  after 
twelve  years  as  Professor  at  Carleton 
College,  I became  National  Secretary 
for  College  Work  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  I was  an  ecclesiastical  vaga- 
bond for  five  years,  and  visited  college 
campuses  from  Maine  to  Los  Angeles, 
though  somehow  I always  missed  Ober- 
lin. Since  January,  1939,  I have  been 
a Canon  at  Washington  Cathedral,  my 
main  job  being  that  of  Director  of 
Studies  in  the  College  of  Preachers,  one 
of  our  Cathedral  institutions.  My  first 
wife  died  in  193  2.  I married  again  in 
1939.” 

— Lura  Humlong. 

191  5 

Class  Correspondent:  Ella  Parmcnter,  Solon. 

Ohio. 

Word  has  been  received  through 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  that  Miss  Edith 
Husted  reached  her  new  field  of  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  Kodaikanal  School 
at  Kodaikanal,  South  India,  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  Miss  Husted  was  forced  to 
leave  her  work  of  teaching  in  the 
Woman’s  Bible  School  near  Kobe, 
Japan,  when  the  American  govern- 
ment ordered  all  women  and  children 
to  leave  Japan.  The  American  Board 
then  gave  her  a three-year  appoint- 
ment to  teach  in  the  Kodaikanal 
School.  This  school  is  for  the  children 
of  missionaries  and  other  foreign  resi- 
dents in  India. 

1916 

Class  Correspondents:  Muriel  Poor  Cady. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Indiana;  Jose- 
phine SteinhofI  Curtiss,  189  W.  College, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

REUNION  HEADQUARTERS 
AT  ELMWOOD  COTTAGE  IN 
JUNE. 

News  of  Eleanor  White  Chamber- 
lain  comes  to  us  from  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Wilma  M.  White,  who  writes  that 
Eleanor  is  quite  well  though  very  de- 
pendent on  her  nurse  and  wheeled 
chair  since  she  cannot  take  even  one 
step.  She  is  bright  and  cheery,  spend- 
ing most  of  her  time  with  her  radio 
and  "Talking  Book.”  She  is  happy  to 
have  her  daughter,  Patricia,  ’43,  in 
Oberlin.  This  summer  she  expects  to 
be  at  Portage  Lake,  Michigan,  again 
and  would  be  most  happy  to  see  any 
of  her  friends  who  might  be  able  to 
visit  her  there. 

■ — Muriel  P.  Cady. 
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1917 

Class  Correspondents:  Hyacinthe  Scott  [taker, 

4910  E.  6th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Francis  E. 

Gray,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Per  rival  Johnson  is  Senior  Inter- 
viewer in  the  office  of  the  Ohio  State 
Employment  Service  at  Middletown, 
Ohio.  His  daughter,  Priscilla  Anne,  is  a 
junior  at  Western  College,  and  his  son, 
Jay,  is  a senior  in  high  school  and  on 
the  debate  team. 

Vera  Retail  Bartevian,  with  her  hus- 
band, labors  in  the  antique  business 
and  is  getting  much  pleasure  in  re- 
storing a Victorian  house.  Their  two 
daughters  are  in  high  school  and  have 
Oberlin  as  their  goal. 

Erna  Arpke  has  been  a librarian  for 
twelve  years,  holding  the  position  of 
Bibliographer  in  the  Accessions  De- 
partment of  the  University  library  at 
Berkeley,  California.  She  prefers  the 
climate  and  beautiful  country  of  that 
Bay  Region  to  any  other. 

Mary  Andrews  continues  to  be  asso- 
ciate professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Religion  at  Goucher 
College.  She  is  happy  to  report  that 
the  manuscript  of  her  second  book  is 
finished. 

Lois  Doane  has  moved  to  an  apart- 
ment in  San  Diego,  California,  and 
says  she  "goes  along  as  unemployed 
spinster  or  retired  school  teacher.” 

Olive  Weaver  Halteman  has  a son, 
Alfred,  who  is  a sophomore  at  Oberlin. 
She  says  "when  he  mentions  the  old 
haunts,  I am  thrilled  to  the  core.”  Her 
daughter  is  eight. 

Pauline  Alford  Hager,  her  husband 
and  two  daughters  are  enjoying  their 
new  venture  on  a farm  at  Tigard,  Ore- 
gon, twelve  miles  from  Portland.  They 
have  600  chickens,  three  cows,  raise 
walnuts  and  filberts,  and  at  Christmas 
made  wreaths  for  shipping,  also  raise 
daffodils  and  chrysanthemums  for  sale. 
They  had  a good  visit  with  Gladys 
Newman  Ludwig  and  her  daughter, 
Lyndell,  when  they  moved  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Washington. 

Elgin  Hunt  has  just  recovered  from 
an  appendicitis  operation.  He  was  mar- 
ried seven  years  ago  and  has  a little 
boy  of  five.  For  the  past  two  years  he 
has  been  director  of  social  science  at 
Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  College,  one 
of  the  three  municipal  junior  colleges 
of  Chicago.  He  is  one  of  the  authors 
of  a textbook  for  the  social  science 
survey  course  which  many  colleges  are 
offering.  The  text,  "Introduction  to 
Social  Science:  A Survey  of  Social 

Problems,”  will  be  published  this 
spring  by  Macmillan  in  two  volumes. 
He  plans  to  begin  a year’s  sabbatical 
leave  in  April,  and  during  it  hopes  to 
complete  his  thesis  for  the  doctor’s  de- 
gree in  economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  — Hyacinthe  Scott  Baker. 


Max  Menschel,  of  Monterey,  Cali- 
fornia, was  surprised  that  Oberlin  even 
knew  where  he  is  now.  He  writes: 
"After  a good  twenty  years  of  teach- 
ing and  administration  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio,  Mary  Louise  (Mary 
Black,  ’29) , Robert  and  Richard  moved 
to  California.  In  the  fall  of  1939,  I 
enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  of  Stanford  University, 
working  toward  the  Ed.  D.  degree. 
After  one  year  in  Stanford,  I trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  where  I expected  to  com- 
plete the  work  last  summer.  In  No- 
vember, 1940,  however,  I was  called 
to  Monterey,  to  substitute  for  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Evening  High  School  and 
Director  of  Adult  Education,  who  was 
called  into  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion at  Sacramento  to  supervise  voca- 
tional training  for  national  defense, 
which  is  putting  a tremendous  strain 
upon  all  the  school  systems  in  Cali- 
fornia near  navy  yards,  army  canton- 
ments, or  airplane  industries.  Mon- 
terey is  no  doubt  the  most  historical 
spot  in  California  and  an  ideal  place 
to  live.” 

" Mickey ” McPhee  writes:  "I  con- 
tinue to  look  after  the  Physical  Wel- 
fare of  Princeton  students  in  general 
and  the  athletic  teams  in  particular. 
Through  the  Board  of  Health,  I assist 
in  formulating  the  standards  of  health 
in  the  community  of  Princeton.  In 
addition,  I support  a wife,  Mary  Zieg- 
ler, ’18,  and  three  children.  Weight 
and  height  the  same  as  when  I was  in 
college  and  not  due  to  diet.  Recreation 
consists  of  handball  and  skating  in 
winter  and  tennis  the  rest  of  the  year.” 

Elizabeth  Miller  left  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota, last  June,  where  she  was  Director 
of  Religious  Education  in  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  to  accept  the  same 
position  in  the  First  Methodist  Church 
of  Seattle,  Washington. 

Callie  Bronson  McCotter  has  been 
living  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  since  she 
was  married  in  193  3.  Her  husband  is 
vice  president  and  western  manager  of 
the  Grain  Dealers’  National  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  She  finds 
her  chief  interests  in  the  First  Central 
Congregational  Church  and  the  A.  A. 
U.  W.,  Omaha  branch,  of  which  she  is 
treasurer. 

Lillian  Montgomery  writes:  "I’m 
still  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  in  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  for 
my  fifth  year,  and  have  done  nothing 
exciting  at  all — I’ve  neither  taken  my- 
self a husband,  an  advanced  degree  nor 
written  or  published  any  printed  mate- 
rial. It  keeps  me  busy  writing  reports, 
keeping  up  with  my  job  and  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  with  an  occa- 
sional summer  school  (the  last  at 
Union) . Although  I’m  very  fond  of 


Williamsport  and  the  lovely  Pennsyl- 
vania country  around  here,  I’m  still  a 
mid-westerner  and  did  build  myself  a 
very  tiny  home  out  at  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
this  past  winter.  Of  course  I’m  most 
enthusiastic  about  it,  and  you’d  be 
surprised  how  domestic  one  can  be 
even  at  a distance  of  over  1000  miles.” 
— Francis  E.  Gray. 

1918 

Class  Correspondents:  Rena  Bickerstaff  Gove, 
172  Elm  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Harvey  C. 
Cheney,  181  Olentangy  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Harvey  C.  Cheney,  formerly  City 
Solicitor  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  is  employed 
in  the  legal  section  of  the  Ohio  State 
Industrial  Commission  in  Columbus. 
He  moved  to  Columbus  last  spring 
after  nearly  eighteen  years  of  legal  and 
municipal  work  in  Elyria.  His  son  at- 
tends Crestview  junior  high  school 
and  his  daughter  is  in  her  first  year  at 
Columbus  North  high  school. 

/.  A.  (Deke)  Sessions  transferred 
from  Dayton  to  Columbus  early  last 
summer.  He  is  associate  executive  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 
He  divides  his  time  between  the  head- 
quarters in  Columbus  and  trips  about 
the  state.  Deke  and  Mrs.  Sessions 
(Frances  Emmons,  T6)  have  two 
daughters  attending  Arlington  public 
schools  and  a son  who  is  a freshman  at 
Depauw  University  in  Greencastle, 
Indiana. 

— Harvey  C.  Cheney. 

1919 

Class  Correspondents:  Katharine  Bard  Bat- 
telle,  R.  R.  1,  Clayton,  Ohio;  Charlotte 
Kirshner  Brown,  14  S.  Raynor  Ave.,  Joliet, 
111. 

We  hear  from  Nelson  Krchbiel  in 
Moundridge,  Kansas,  where  he  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Moundridge  Milling  Com- 
pany, operating  four  mills  at  Mound- 
ridge and  Pleasant  Hill,  Missouri.  His 
chief  concern  at  present  is  adding  vita- 
mins to  flour,  thus  improving  the 
health  of  the  nation.  More  power  to 
him!  His  chief  interest  at  present  is 
his  seventeen-year-old  daughter,  Anne, 
who  is  at  Cottey  College,  Nevada, 
Missouri,  studying  music.  She  plans 
to  attend  Kansas  University  next  year, 
and  is  interested  primarily  in  piano. 

We  all  remember  Henry  O.  Nicho- 
las, better  known  as  "Nick.”  He  is 
teaching  chemistry  at  Rice  Institute, 
Houston,  Texas,  where  he  has  been 
since  he  left  Oberlin  in  1919,  except 
for  two  years  when  he  took  graduate 
work  at  Yale.  He  is  married  to  Jessie 
Stevens,  a Houston  girl,  and  they  have 
three  children,  Charles,  11,  Gerald,  9, 
and  Harriet  Ann,  4.  Wish  we  could 
hear  more  from  you,  "Nick.” 

— Charlotte  Kirshner  Brown. 
Maude  Lichty  Bevis  is  the  new  hos- 
tess at  the  Hillsboro  Club,  Pampano, 
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Florida.  Her  sons,  who  are  both  stu- 
dents at  the  Hotchkiss  School,  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  their 
mother  in  Florida. 

1920 

Class  Correspondents:  Alton  R.  Stevens,  5 59 
Highland  Ave.,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Ethel  Becker 
Ellerton,  119  River  Street,  Madison,  Ohio; 
Leontine  Wright  Jameson,  3 28  Linden  Ave., 
Win  net  ka,  111. 

1921 

Class  Correspondents:  Marian  Warren  Moore, 
W.  Jackson  St.,  R.  D.  1,  Painesville,  Ohio; 
Alice  Lockwood  Andrews,  2627  Ashton  Rd., 
Cleveland  Heights,  O.;  Corinne  Evans  Carl, 
2974  Berkshire  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

George  W.  Andrews  was  made  an 
Assistant  Vice-President  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  Commerce  Company  of  Cleve- 
land last  month. 

1922 

Class  Correspondents:  R.  Jack  Herberts,  208 
S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Margaret  Franke 
Ott,  53  3 W.  Coronado  Rd.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Dorothy  Goetz  Gearhart,  823  Osborn  Ave., 
Lorain,  Ohio. 

Laurence  Plank  is  working  for  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  the  capacity  as  super- 
visor of  claims  in  the  Bureau  of  Un- 
employment Compensation.  Wendell 
Williams  is  in  the  same  department. 
James  Vermilya  is  also  working  for  the 
state,  as  a building  and  loan  associa- 
tion examiner. 

Gladys  Wardwcll  is  still  head  of  the 
Home  Economics  department  at  Lake 
Erie  College,  and  is  also  state  advisor 
to  the  College  Home  Economics  Club. 
She  has  an  M.  A.  from  Teachers  Col- 
lege, New  York. 

Paul  Stowell  has  been  called  to  be 
minister  of  the  New  England  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Aurora,  Illinois. 

For  the  past  year,  Dorotha  Whitney 
has  had  charge  of  the  division  of  phil- 
osophy and  religion  at  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library.  She  likes  to  travel 
during  her  vacation,  and  last  summer 
toured  the  Smokies  with  Jeannette  Dor- 
land. 

— Jack  Herberts. 

1923 

Class  Correspondents:  Helen  Van  der  Pyl, 
211  E.  3 5th  St.,  New  York  City;  Samuel 
Wilson,  524  S.  Knight  St.,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

Mrs.  Carroll  Daniels  (Ursula  Wild- 
er) of  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  recently 
took  a plane  trip  to  Michigan  to  spend 
some  time  with  her  sister,  Margaret 
W.  Menzi,  ’21,  in  Ypsilanti.  She  also 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  two  of  her 
classmates,  Etha  Peabody  Waddell  and 
Vivian  Altman  Olson  in  Dearborn. 
Ursula,  who  invariably  came  out  on  top 
in  tennis  tournaments  while  in  Ober- 
lin,  is  still  playing  and  passing  on  her 
skill  to  her  children. 

— Judy  Van  der  Pyl. 


Rev.  Lewis  L.  McKibben  and  Martha 
Bourquin  McKibben,  ’36,  are  in  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Mr.  McKibben  recently  gave 
up  his  church  in  Chicago. 

1924 

Class  Correspondent:  Anna  Wood  Arm- 

strong,  3 9 N.  Gamble  St.,  Shelby,  Ohio. 

Ruth  Hummel  Athey  writes  that  she 
spends  most  of  her  time  attending 
horse  sales  and  horse  shows,  as  she 
works  for  the  "Ohio  Horse"  magazine, 
the  official  magazine  of  the  Ohio  Horse 
Breeders  Association. 

Ruth  E.  Abbott  is  teaching  music 
for  her  second  year  in  the  Shady  Hill 
private  school  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Agnes  Anderson  writes  that  she  is 
enjoying  her  new  job  at  The  Fair  in 
Chicago  tremendously.  Recently  she 
was  on  a buying  trip  in  New  York 
City  and  visited  Midge  Jay,  ’23,  and 
Judy  Van  der  Pyl,  ’23. 

— Anne  W.  Armstrong. 
David  Heydenburk  has  been  made 
chairman  of  the  Music  Department  of 
the  Bible  Institute  of  Los  Angeles. 

192  5 

Class  Correspondents:  Esther  Balch  Hauser, 
6526  Jackson  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Evelyn 
Moulton  Chamberlin,  17641  Larch  wood 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mildred  Corfman 
Crowder,  412  Park  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Russell  Sullivan  (Sully)  is  an  assist- 
ant professor  in  Law  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  where  he  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  Clink,  both  lead  very  active 
lives.  A greater  part  of  Peg’s  time  is 
given  to  their  adopted  daughter  who 
celebrated  her  third  birthday  last  No- 
vember. However,  she  finds  it  possible 
to  appear  in  concerts  with  the  Univer- 
sity Faculty  Trio  and  does  some  private 
teaching.  Until  two  years  ago  she 
taught  full  time  in  the  University 
School  of  Music. 

1937  was  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant year  of  Brad  Stetson’s  life.  In  that 
year  he  was  married  and  also  promoted 
to  Superintendent  of  the  Bemis 
Brothers  Bag  Company’s  Minneapolis 
plant.  Aside  from  two  years  spent  at 
M.  I.  T.  following  his  graduation  from 
Oberlin,  he  has  been  continually  with 
his  present  employer,  first  at  St.  Louis 
and  since  1930,  at  Minneapolis.  Since 
1937,  the  most  important  event  in  his 
life  was  the  arrival  of  Mark  Raymond 
last  September  24.  Brad  is  President  of 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  in  Minnea- 
polis. 

In  Berea,  Kentucky,  where  she  is 
office  manager  for  the  Churchill 
Weavers,  Eloise  Layman  Risley  enjoys 
the  frequent  visits  of  Oberlin  friends. 
After  years  of  separation,  she  is  happy 
to  have  her  father  and  mother,  retired 
from  the  mission  field,  with  her  and 


her  sister,  Gertrude  Layman  Churchill, 
’22,  in  Berea. 

— Mildred  Crowder. 

Ralph  and  Elizabeth  Locke  Hitch- 
cock of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  have  de- 
veloped a series  of  interesting  hobbies. 
They  both  teach  metal  craft  to  a large 
class  which  meets  every  week.  Ralph 
and  his  thirteen-year-old  son,  Charles, 
are  wood-working — making  a set  of 
cherry  furniture.  Elizabeth  paints 
landscapes  and  portraits  in  oils.  Ralph 
is  employed  in  the  parole  office  of  the 
Federal  Industrial  Reformatory. 

Dr.  Eleanor  Hamilton,  of  Myra, 
Kentucky,  is  a medical  missionary  in 
the  Kentucky  mountains.  She  treated 
750  flu  cases  during  December.  She 
is  training  young  missionaries  to  be 
midwives  at  home,  and  in  the  foreign 
field. 

Rosalie  Hohler  is  teaching  Latin  in 
Stivers  High  School  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
She  is  faculty  adviser  for  Stivers  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Honor  Society.  In 
the  summers  she  attends  the  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Catharine  Shollenbcrger  Holley  of 
Carroll,  Iowa,  has  three  children:  Mar- 
guerite, 11;  Rosemary,  9;  and  Allen,  8; 
and  also  teaches  piano  lessons  to  fifteen 
pupils.  Her  husband,  Kenneth,  is  a 
piano  tuner. 

— Evelyn  Chamberlin. 

Helen  Riddell  Gutheil,  x’25,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  music  of 
the  public  schools  of  Paxton,  Illinois. 
Helen  was  graduated  from  the  Chi- 
cago Musical  College,  and  recently  at- 
tained her  B.S.  from  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

A note  from  Louise  Hastings 
Dougherty,  who  lives  in  York,  Nebras- 
ka, recounts  happy  days  centered  on 
the  activities  of  Kathleen  Elizabeth, 
who  is  four  years  old.  Her  cocker 
spaniel,  "Topper,”  is  her  favorite  pet 
and  an  important  member  of  their 
family. 

Marian  Roth  de  Vyver  includes  sev- 
eral hours  of  Public  School  Music 
teaching  in  a private  day  school  with 
the  duties  of  her  household.  Frank 
de  Vyver,  ’26,  is  associate  professor  of 
Economics  at  Duke  University,  and 
supervisor  of  merit  exams  for  the  state 
of  North  Carolina.  Their  daughter, 
Virginia,  is  in  the  fourth  grade. 

— Esther  Balch  Hauser. 

1926 

Class  Correspondents:  Charles  L.  Burton, 

2305  Victoria,  Whittier,  California;  Phyllis 
Osborn,  601  E.  Armour  Blvd.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Alma  Willis  Looney  sends  greetings 
to  all.  The  family  has  just  returned 
from  a vacation  in  Florida.  The  "boss 
helped  to  move  the  WEAF  transmitter 
all  summer  and  fall  and  his  labors  were 
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rewarded  by  a month’s  vacation  instead 
of  two  weeks.  Mary  Alice,  eight,  and 
Ann,  four,  went  along  to  collect  shells 
from  Fort  Myers  Beach  and  to  find 
white  sand  at  Daytona  Beach.  Flash 
cards  for  arithmetic  training  and  a 
speller  were  made  part  of  the  cargo 
so  that  third  grade  work  could  go  on. 
A Bantam  kodak  and  an  eight-milli- 
meter movie  camera  also  made  up  part 
of  the  endless  luggage  and  will  con- 
tribute to  permanent  pleasure  from  the 
trip. 

John  K.  Long,  who  is  completing 
fourteen  years  of  service  at  Oklahoma 
A.  and  M.  College  at  Stillwater,  Okla- 
homa, will  be  in  Chicago  this  summer 
studying  again.  There  arc  6,100  stu- 
dents in  the  school.  John  is  an  Assist- 
ant Professor,  teaching  music  and  di- 
recting the  Men’s  Glee  Club. 

John  Latshaw , who  has  taught  Eng- 
lish for  the  past  six  years  in  the  Glov- 
ersville,  New  York,  high  school,  lias  as 
a most  satisfactory  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivity the  excellent  winter  sports  of- 
fered in  the  foothills  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  The  Summer  Theatre  and  a 
long  automobile  trip  are  the  leading 
attractions  of  the  summer  vacation. 

— Phyllis  Osborn. 

1927 

Class  Correspondents:  Ruth  Nichols  Latham, 
66  Malcolm  Rd.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.;  Anna 
Oelschlager  Johnson,  3 646  Elmhurst  Rd., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

El  ivy  n Thomas  was  recently  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Purchasing  Agent  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

1928 

Class  Correspondents:  Virginia  Tuxill  Kyle, 
247  E.  49th  St.,  New  York  City;  Elizabeth 
"West  Kelly,  4942  N.  Tripp  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Alice  Smith  Glenn,  1019  Pacific 
Avc.,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

William  Allen  writes  that  life  has 
been  uneventful  since  Hitler  chased 
him  out  of  Poland,  in  August,  1939. 
He  came  through  Germany  in  the  last 
train  from  Bucharest  and  had  to  re- 
main three  weeks  in  Holland  before 
he  could  get  a boat  home.  His  General 
Education  Board  fellowship  took  care 
of  his  further  study  in  New  York  City 
at  Columbia  and  David  Mannes  School. 
He  then  returned  to  his  post  at  Fisk 
University,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Wil- 
liam is  giving  concerts  at  the  Fort 
Valley  State  College,  Kentucky  State 
College,  Cheney  College,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Brook- 
lyn. During  Christmas  vacation  he  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  music  teachers 
in  Cleveland  where  he  was  able  to  re- 
new acquaintances  with  many  Oberlin 
friends. 

Sydney  N.  Fisher  attended  the  meet- 
ings  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation in  New  York  where  he  met 


several  Oberlin  graduates  and  faculty. 
This  summer  he  is  once  more  to  teach 
and  lecture  at  Chautauqua,  New  York. 

Sydney  reports  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume  is 
still  teaching  surgery  at  the  American 
University  of  Beirut  in  Syria,  where 
he  is  well  liked. 

Betty  Humes  Almy  finds  life  very 
full  with  her  three  boys — Willard,  who 
is  lord  and  master;  Bill,  age  eight  and 
almost  too  energetic;  and  Tom,  age 
two,  who  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
mischief.  She  reports  she  is  most  con- 
tent in  her  role  of  a home-maker,  with 
a special  cake  or  a new  variety  of 
asters  or  snaps  her  hobby. 

Dorothy  Curtis  writes:  "After  vari- 
ous and  sundry  experiences  T am  now 
studying  nursing:  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis  General  Hospital. 
And  though  I appreciate  the  things 
Oberlin  gave  me,  I find  this  practical 
hand  training,  supplementing  my  pre- 
vious head  training,  is  making  me  a 
more  well-rounded  person.  Just  now 
I’m  working  in  the  operating  room  and 
find  it  fascinating.” 

lone  Borden  Boppe  is  living  with  her 
husband,  David,  and  her  two-year-old 
daughter,  Ruthane,  in  Whiting,  In- 
diana. Her  husband  commutes  to  Chi- 
cago every  day  as  he  is  with  Marsh  & 
McLennan,  insurance  firm.  She  sends 
her  regards  to  all  of  ’2  8. 

— Betty  West  Kelly. 

Elizabeth  Yeend  Meyers  is  the  co- 
author, with  Wilhemina  Meisner,  of  a 
new  book  called  Basketball  for  Girls 
published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  Company. 
Mrs.  Meyers  is  instructor  in  the  Physi- 
cal Education  department  of  the 
School  of  Education,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

— Virginia  Tuxill  Kyle. 

A note  from  Esther  Church  Rose- 
now  says  she  and  her  husband,  who  is 
practicing  internal  medicine,  are  very 
keen  about  their  new  home  in  Pasadena, 
California.  They  have  one  youngster, 
Susan,  age  two  and  a half. 

— Alice  Louise  Glenn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Herrick 
( Janice  Deringer)  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  Glenn  Wiley  on  December  2 8, 
1940.  Katharine  Nan  was  three  in 
November.  They  are  living  in  a 
"countrified”  Houston,  Texas,  suburb, 
where  they  have  almost  an  acre  of 
ground,  a dog,  a cat,  a flock  of  hens, 
and  a good-sized  vegetable  garden. 

Barbara,  eight,  and  Jean,  five,  pre- 
sent their  new  brother,  David  Wilson 
Landram,  born  February  8,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Landram  ( Margaret  Edgar) 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Louis  S.  Peirce  was  recently  elected 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cleveland 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  was  also  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Humane 


Society  of  Cleveland,  and  last  year  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society. 

1929 

Class  Correspondent : Evelyn  Latham,  91  S. 

Cedar  Avc.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Ruth  Williams  Bingham  has  spent 
the  last  five  months  getting  over  an 
auto  accident  in  which  her  husband 
and  his  father  were  very  seriously  in- 
jured. Both  are  coming  along  fine  now, 
and  her  husband  is  back  on  the  job. 
They  have  moved  to  Cleveland 
Heights. 

Until  recently  Alvin  Boettcher, 
D.B.,  ’29,  was  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Denmark,  Iowa — the 
oldest  Congregational  Church  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  On  December  1, 
he  took  up  his  new  responsibilities  as 
pastor  of  Union  Congregational 
Church  of  Reinbeck,  Iowa.  He  is 
registrar  and  assistant  director  of 
young  people’s  work  of  the  Grinnell 
Association  of  Congregational  Chris- 
tian Churches  of  Iowa. 

George  Brown  presented  a paper  on 
"The  Adjustments  of  Marketing  Poli- 
cies to  National  Defense”  in  the  Pub- 
lic Lecture  series  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Within  the  past  month  he 
has  literally  bumped  into  Ed  Mosher, 
’32,  Bill  Tucker,  and  O wen  Jones,  and 
can  report  that  they  are  hale  and  hardy. 

— Evelyn  Latham. 

1930 

Class  Correspondents:  Magda  Von  Wenck 

Biel,  18  Woodroff  Court,  Oxford,  Ohio; 

Harley  G.  Moorhead,  Jr.,  Sill  Burt  St., 

Omaha,  Nebr.;  Bonnie  Day  Griswold,  2482 

Kingston  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Friends  of  1930:  A plea  for  the 
salvation  of  class  correspondents: 
Please  write  in  news  of  yourself  even 
though  it  may  appear  trivial  to  you. 
Many  members  of  the  class  are  not  so 
situated  that  they  may  keep  in  con- 
tact with  their  former  friends,  even 
though  interested.  Any  news  of  your- 
self is  interesting  to  your  friends — send 
it  in. 

John  B.  Haney  is  teaching  as  an 
associate  professor  at  Hofstra  College 
in  Hempstead,  New  York.  Since  his 
subject  is  German,  he  is  concerned 
about  a possible  change  being  forced 
upon  him;  comparative  literature 
might  become  his  new  subject  if  "war 
becomes  inevitable.”  There  at  Hemp- 
stead, Faith  Pierce,  ’29,  teaches  French; 
Paul  Van  Bodegraven  was  also  at  one 
time  on  the  staff. 

In  Ames,  Iowa,  Ida  Harrison,  daugh- 
ter of  Mary  Woodruff  Harrison,  ’8  5, 
is  teaching  piano,  voice  and  theory  of 
music.  Both  arc  well. 

Larry  Lmhoff , who  has  been  coach- 
ing during  the  past  six  years,  has  com- 
pleted Masters’  work  in  Physical  Edu- 
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cation  at  Purdue.  Now  in  Hartford 
City,  Indiana,  he  is  athletic  director 
and  coach. 

Joe  Hattenbach  is  practicing  medi- 
cine in  Cleveland,  commuting  from 
Rocky  River,  and  being  kept  busy  be- 
tween his  practice,  the  commuting, 
and  two  little  daughters  at  home.  His 
practice  includes  surgery. 

Ken  and  Marian  Arnold  Miller  are 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  where  Ken  is 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  and  Community  Fund.  Their 
life  has  been  one  Ioadstoned  to  state 
capitols,  as  they  were  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Columbus,  Ohio,  before  they 
came  with  "Merry”  and  "Cindy,”  the 
youngsters,  5 and  8 years  old,  to 
Springfield.  So  many  meetings  lie  in 
Ken’s  daily  routine  that  Marian  sus- 
pects his  gravestone  will  bear  the  in- 
scription, "Gone  to  another  meeting.” 

Your  correspondent,  Harley  Moor- 
bead  Jr.,  is  settling  down  to  practice 
law  in  Omaha,  thus  making  life  easier 
for  his  wife  and  three-year-old-son 
who  formerly  went  with  him  on  the 
8th  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  swing  through 
St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City. 
After  five  years  of  nomadic  life,  they 
have  at  last  rented  a house  and  un- 
packed their  wedding  presents. 

— Harley  Moorhead  Jr. 

Kathryn  Edson  Wilbur  and  Marty 
’31,  are  living  in  Chicago.  Kay  is  busy 
trying  to  keep  up  with  their  youngster, 
John  Hollis.  Marty  should  have  a 
breathing  spell  as  his  thesis  is  now  com- 
pleted. 

Paul  Van  Bodegraven  has  charge  of 
the  Music  Education  work,  and  con- 
ducts the  University  Orchestra  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  He  has  had 
several  visits  with  Harold  Mealy,  ’31, 
who  is  teaching  at  Central  College  in 
Fayette. 

— Bitty  Biel. 

A daughter,  Ann,  was  born  on 
February  13,  to  Basil,  ’31,  and  Georgia 
Taylor  Milovsoroff  in  Thetford  Cen- 
ter, Vermont. 

Glenn  Mayberry  has  been  promoted 
to  senior  fellow  of  the  Sulfur  Fellow- 
ship group  at  the  Mellon  Institute.  Mr. 
Mayberry  took  his  Ph.D.  in  chemistry 
at  Penn  State.  Other  Oberlin  chemists 
at  Mellon  Institute  include  Dr.  El- 
bert Shelton,  T 7,  Harry  Guenther,  ’37, 
and  William  Miller,  ’36. 

Alan  York  lives  in  Big  Flats,  New 
York.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
daughters.  He  is  employed  in  the 
Corning  Glass  Company  and  runs  a 
poultry  farm  on  the  side. 

Relationship  between  painting  and 
music  formed  the  basis  of  a recent  pro- 
gram for  members  of  the  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania,  senior  high  schools’  Girls’ 
League.  Miss  Marian  Plitt,  director  of 


art  at  the  high  school,  planned  the  en- 
tire program.  She  worked  for  six 
months  on  it,  spending  the  summer  in 
New  York  City,  in  museums,  galleries 
and  libraries,  getting  material  together 
and  having  slides  made.  The  program 
was  arranged  so  that  as  a painting  was 
shown,  music  appropriate  to  the  mood 
of  the  art  piece  was  played.  This  was 
followed  by  critical  comments  of  the 
artist  and  his  work.  Miss  Plitt’s  hobby 
is  photography.  Some  of  her  photo- 
graphs have  been  accepted  and  hung  at 
the  First  International  Exposition  of 
Photography  in  New  York  City,  the 
Cape  Cod  Salon  of  Photography,  and 
the  Oberlin  Art  Museum. 

1931 

Class  Correspondent : Ruth  Cross  Utley, 

142  5 E.  133  rd  St.,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

TANK  HALL  IS  OUR  RE- 
UNION HEADQUARTERS. 

Your  correspondent  has  received  an- 
nouncement that  Mrs.  Harvey  Moore 
(Helen  Thomas)  has  a daughter,  named 
Elizabeth  Cannon,  alias  "Bonnie,”  born 
January  31,  in  Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 

Elizabeth  Blosser  lives  in  Cleveland 
and  has  had  the  same  job  so  long  she 
said  she  could  not  remember  when  she 
started.  However,  she  did  tell  us 
about  her  Carribean  cruise  last  Sep- 
tember. She  sailed  from  New  Orleans, 
stopped  at  Havana,  both  sides  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Nicaragua,  and  Hon- 
duras. The  trip  took  fifteen  days. 

Dorothy  Butler  was  married  on 
April  6,  1940,  in  Canandaigua,  New 
York,  and  is  now  Mrs.  Keenan  Smith. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  her 
father.  "Ken”  works  for  the  Lee  Wil- 
son Engineering  Company  in  Rocky 
River  and  "Dot”  is  doing  substitute 
work  for  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 
They  expect  to  build  their  own  home 
in  Bay  Village  this  summer.  Dot  will 
attend  the  Class  Reunion  this  June. 

Mary  Neikirk  Cully  is  working  (by 
day)  for  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders’  Association;  evenings  with 
her  husband  and  son,  Robert  David, 
age  19  months,  are  all  too  short  and 
fleeting.  Elizabeth  Doerschuk  had 
lunch  with  her  before  Christmas.  She 
is  teaching  at  Alfred  Extension  Uni- 
versity, Jamestown,  New  York. 

H.  Stoddard  Curtis,  Jr.,  was  mari'ied 
in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in  1937,  to  Eliza- 
beth Newton,  who  was  graduated  from 
Northwestern  University  in  1932. 
They  now  have  a son,  Robert  Henry, 
born  January  21,  1941.  They  live  in 
Cleveland  where  "Stod”  is  psychologist 
at  the  County  Child  Welfare  Board  of 
Cuyahoga  County. 

Jane  Smith  Brush  is  readjusting  to 
living  alone.  A bride  in  August,  she 
was  "deserted”  in  November,  when  her 
husband  was  called  to  active  service 


with  the  Marines.  He  was  first  in 
Quantico,  Virginia,  then  Parris  Island, 
South  Carolina,  and  now  in  Cuba. 
They  had  Christmas  vacation  together, 
and  hope  to  spend  Jane’s  spring  vaca- 
tion in  one  of  the  southern — re- 
sorts (?) 

— Ruth  Cross  Utley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Crouch 
(Ruth  Brummitt,  x’3  1 ) announce  the 
birth  of  a son,  Thomas  Arthur,  on 
February  6,  at  their  home  in  New 
Carlisle,  Indiana. 

Raymond  York  is  manager  of  the 
Waverly  branch  office  of  the  Elmira 
Personal  Loan  Company,  and  with  his 
wife  lives  in  Waverly,  New  York. 

Kenneth  Holt  sent  from  Honolulu 
a copy  of  his  "Messiah”  program,  given 
just  before  Christmas  in  the  Central 
Union  Church  of  which  he  is  Organist- 
Director.  Mrs.  Holt  (Eleanor  An- 
drews, ’28)  wrote,  "Our  church  seats 
82  5,  and  it  was  very  thrilling  to  have 
about  2000  people  try  to  obtain  those 
scats.  The  ushers  arranged  seating  for 
about  1,8  80  by  dragging  seats  out  of 
the  adjacent  buildings.  About  400  sat 
outside  on  the  lawn  in  the  moonlight 
while  others  sat  in  their  cars  and 
listened  through  the  open  church 
doors.  How  Father  would  have  loved 
it!” 

1932 

Class  Correspondents:  Frances  Robinson 

Barthelemy,  13  29  Polk  St.,  Hollywood,  Fla.; 

Marjorie  W.  Beck,  133  Oak  Knoll  Drive, 

Oakwood,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Ann  Reischauer,  daughter  of  Ed- 
win, ’31,  and  Elinor  Danton  Rcisch- 
aucr  has  a brother,  Robert  Danton, 
born  January  18,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Paul  Erler  is  now  in  a Pittsburgh  de- 
partment store,  having  been  with  A. 
Polsky  Company  in  Akron  formerly. 

1933 

Class  Correspondents:  Frank  Percy,  Jr., 

Wagon  Hollow,  Northfield,  Ohio;  Jean 

Young  Gratz,  Box  501,  Chappaqua,  New 

York. 

Richard  Wieland  spent  the  month 
following  Christmas  in  Hawaii.  He  is 
connected  with  the  Williams  Shoe 
Company  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Talbot  Harding,  Private  First  Class, 
Specialist  Fourth  Class,  is  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, Illinois.  He  volunteered  from  De- 
troit where  he  had  been  employed  in 
the  public  relations  department  of  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, and  was  inducted  November  20. 
He  is  in  the  Classification  department 
as  interviewer  of  recruits.  During  the 
shutdown  on  the  draft,  February  4- 
1 0,  he  was  on  furlough  which  he  spent 
with  his  parents,  Mr.,  ’04,  and  Mrs. 
Richard  T.  F.  Harding  (Della  Purcell, 
’03),  in  Cleveland. 
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Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Horst 
(Dorothy  Osborn)  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
on  February  2,  a daughter,  Katherine 
Reed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles  Conrad  (Mary 
E.  Gibson)  of  Tarrytown,  New  York, 
announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Thomas 
Miles  Conrad. 

Kenneth  Storandt  is  taking  a one- 
year  leave  of  absence  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  to  accept  a position  on 
the  faculty  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  of  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Ruth  Mick  and  Robert 
Schloemer,  M.A.’37,  were  married 
February  1,  in  Bryan,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Schloemer  was  formerly  assistant  to 
the  registrar  of  Oberlin  College.  Mr. 
Schloemer  is  an  instructor  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Extension  Circuit 
in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

1934 

Class  Correspondents:  Elizabeth  Bahne,  SO 
E.  Cedar  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Duane  Branigan, 
606  W.  Vermont  St.,  Urbana,  111.;  Elizabeth 
Grabill  Farley,  26  Craftsland  Rd.,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Eckford  (Mona 
Vittur)  write:  "We’d  like  to  add  the 
name  of  a new  recruit  to  the  class  of 
’34  'infantry,’  James  Frederick,  born 
January  19.” 

Edward  Ashe  is  still  in  Longview, 
Washington,  and  regrets  that  there  are 
so  few  Oberlin  people  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  He  and  his  wife  have 
just  built  a new  home  there. 

Betty  Shuman  and  Dr.  Franklin 
Lounsbury  were  married  in  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  on  March  1.  Dr.  Lounsbury 
was  graduated  from  Northwestern 
Medical  University  and  at  present  has 
a surgical  fellowship  at  Passavant 
Memorial  Hospital.  They  are  living  at 
the  DeWitt  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ruhl  Shuman  (Lcora  Kerr)  and 
Elizabeth  Bahne  were  in  the  bridal 
party. 

— Elizabeth  Bahne. 
Robert  Ferguson  finished  his  course 
in  Public  Health  Administration  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  Febru- 
ary. He  is  now  in  Rising  Sun,  Indiana, 
where  he  is  in  charge  of  public  health 
in  a five-county  district. 

Betty  Grabill  Farley  writes  that  life 
just  trots  along  with  the  child  getting 
bigger  and  making  it  livelier. 

Chief  excitement  of  William  Hock- 
lng,  LL.D.  ’34,  is  writing  books.  "Liv- 
ing Rfeligion  and  a World  Faith” 
(Macmillan,  1940)  is  the  latest.  Lec- 
turing at  Scripps  College,  Claremont, 
California,  in  the  spring  of  1940,  en- 
abled him  to  make  the  startling  discov- 
ery that  it  sometimes  rains  in  South- 
ern California. 


Betty  Freeman  Haines  writes:  "Hav- 
ing resigned  my  position  at  Witten- 
berg College  because  we  moved  to  Day- 
ton  and  because  I want  more  time  to 
give  my  family,  I now  get  my  music 
by  playing  in  the  Dayton  Philharmonic 
Symphony  as  principal  viola.  This  is 
work  I really  love.  We  do  a half  hour 
broadcast  every  week  over  WHIO  and 
give  concerts  about  once  every  two 
weeks  with  leading  artists  as  soloists. 
Johnny,  ’32,  is  the  illustrious  member 


’"Tig 


Talbot  Harding,  ’3  3 

. . . joins  scores  of  other  recent 

grads  noiv  in  military  service 

of  the  family.  He  is  now  assistant 
chief  engineer  of  Aeroproducts  Divi- 
sion of  General  Motors,  and  aerody- 
namics consultant  on  a big  project 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  publicized.” 
— Duane  Branigan. 

Isabel  Sheehan  was  married  last 
August  to  Robert  McCall,  a Harvard 
graduate.  He  is  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  working  on  his 
Ph.  D.  Isabel  is  holding  down  her  job 
in  Physical  Education  in  the  Labora- 
tory Schools  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago.  They  plan  to  drive  east  this 
summer  to  visit  his  parents  in  Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts. 

Montgomery  McKinney  and  Kath- 
erine Hughes  McKinney  have  moved 
to  a new  apartment  in  Skokio,  Illi- 
nois. He  has  also  changed  his  business 
and  is  doing  advertising  work. 

Harriet  Gipson  is  again  spending 
the  winter  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  She 
went  to  Bread  Loaf  School  in  Vermont 
last  summer  for  the  summer  course  in 
writing  and  then  returned  to  Minne- 
sota after  spending  some  time  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut.  She  is 


still  working  as  a literary  scout  for  a 
publishing  house. 

Halsey  Wilbur  is  home  on  a six 
months’  leave  from  his  job  in  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  Shanghai.  He  is 
engaged  to  Helen  Arnold,  a Wooster 
graduate.  After  travelling  in  the  east 
to  see  his  sister  and  some  friends,  he 
is  at  a ranch  in  Arizona,  and  will  re- 
turn to  China  some  time  in  March. 

— Betty  G.  Farley. 

193  5 

Class  Correspondents:  Evelyn  Dalzell,  814 

3rd  Ave.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.;  Alfred  Wood- 
ward, Jr.,  306  N.  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  111.; 

Adele  Coleman  Fackler,  13  8 E.  Washington 

St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

TALCOTT  IS  OUR  REUNION 
HEADQUARTERS. 

Marjorie  Beck  is  in  her  second  year 
at  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  working  on 
her  Master’s  degree  in  Music  Educa- 
tion. She  has  a fellowship  in  this  de- 
partment and  is  also  an  assistant  to  the 
director  of  a dormitory. 

Francis  Aerni,  since  post-graduate 
work  at  Harvard  Business  School,  has 
been  associated  with  Nickel  Plate  Rail- 
road, serving  as  Transportation  Inspec- 
tor. He  has  traveled  over  the  entire 
system.  He  is  at  present  in  Lorain, 
Ohio,  where  they  service  the  National 
Tube  Company  Steel  Works  which  are 
very  busy  now,  of  course.  He  re- 
turned recently  from  a grand  vaca- 
tion, visiting  many  points  in  Texas — 
San  Antonio,  Corpus  Christi,  Browns- 
ville, and  down  into  Mexico — Mon- 
terey and  a beautiful  drive  to  Mexico 
City. 

Marion  Beckwith  writes  from  South 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts:  "I  seem  to  be 
spending  most  of  my  non-working 
hours  taking  in  the  ski  resorts,  what 
with  going  with  my  friends  besides 
taking  the  Outing  Club  ski  team 
around  for  their  carnival  meets;  so  if 
any  people  need  any  help  planning 
their  winter  vacation,  I’d  be  delighted 
to  assist.  I’m  sure  I could  find  the 
correct  terrain  for  all  grades  of 
skiers!” 

Mary  Rentschler  Beiswengcr  and  her 
husband  have  bought  a home  in  Jack- 
son,  Michigan,  and  were  happy  to  en- 
tertain Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Turn- 
bull  (Marion  Kemmer,  ’33)  for  the 
week-end  recently.  The  Turnbulls  live 
in  Detroit  where  they  have  a new 
home. 

— Adele  Coleman  Fackler. 

Miss  Margery  McCullough  and  Wal- 
ter fames  were  married  February  22  in 
Oberlin. 

Robert  York,  x’3  5,  lives  in  Elmira, 
New  York,  where  he  works  in  the 
local  library. 
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1936 

TALCOTT  HALL  FOR  US, 
JUNE  6-10! 

Miss  Myrle  Hubbard  was  married 
on  January  11,  to  Joseph  N.  McClure. 
He  is  with  the  Frederick  Snare  Com- 
pany, and  they  are  now  at  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  West  Indies. 

Winfield  Doyle  is  Sound  Director 
for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City. 

1937 

WE  REUNE  AT  MAY  COT- 
TAGE WITH  ’3  8. 

Ronald  Rogers  has  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  plant  of  the 
General  Chemical  Company  as  a chem- 
ist. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Miss  Frances  Cooke 
to  George  E.  Stansfield.  Miss  Cooke 
is  supervisor  of  the  Municipal  Nursery 
School  in  Wyandotte,  Michigan.  Mr. 
Stansfield  is  connected  with  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Products  Sales  Corpora- 
tion office  in  Detroit.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  in  the  spring. 

1938 

SEE  YOU  AT  MAY  IN  JUNE? 

Miss  Helen  Foster  has  been  working 
since  the  first  of  the  year  as  blueprint 
clerk  at  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical 
Company  in  Rochester,  New  York. 
They  handle  the  blueprints  and  photo- 
stats for  the  entire  company,  and  she 
finds  it’s  fascinating  work. 

Arthur  Slater-Hamviel  is  resident 
assistant  at  the  University  of  Iowa  in 
the  department  of  Physical  Education. 

Kenneth  Mytinger  has  completed  his 
work  for  the  M.  A.  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  in  guidance  and 
counselling.  He  is  teaching  in  Am- 
bridge,  Pennsylvania. 

William  Fcndrich  instructs  army  in- 
spectors in  Engine  assembly,  timing, 
and  testing,  at  Allison  Aeronautical 
Company  in  Indianapolis. 

M/ss  Dorothy  Steiner  has  been 
granted  a semester’s  leave  of  absence 
from  her  position  as  Assistant  Librarian 
at  McKinley  High  School  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  in  order  to  complete  work  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Library 
Science,  which  she  will  receive  in 
June. 

William  Craig,  a midshipman  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  is  studying  at  North- 
western University  to  become  an  en- 
sign. 

1939 

The  engagement  of  Min  Betsy  Mook 
and  Thomas  Reed,  ’3  8,  has  been  an- 
nounced. Miss  Mook  is  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Yale  Faculty  Club  in  New 


John  Keefe,  ’36,  and  Helen  Senne, 
’3  5,  before  their  recent  marriage 


Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Reed  is 
studying  for  the  doctor’s  degree  at 
Harvard. 

Alan  Bloch,  M.  A.  ’39,  is  teaching 
Physics  at  Grinnell  College.  During 
the  summer  and  Christmas  vacation  he 
did  research  work  for  Fortune  maga- 
zine. 

Miss  Jeanette  Williams  and  William 
G.  Smith,  ’3  8,  were  married  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Smith  is  a graduate  of  Katherine 
Gibbs  School  in  New  York,  and  Mr. 


Smith  is  a graduate  of  the  Maxwell 
School  of  Public  Administration  at 
Syracuse  University.  He  is  now  execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Consolidated  In- 
quiry Commission  in  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut, where  they  are  living. 

1940 

Miss  Katherine  Fuller  is  a member 
of  the  glee  club  of  Katherine  Gibbs 
School  of  New  York  City.  On  Feb- 
ruary 28,  the  club  gave  a joint  con- 
cert with  the  Princeton  University 
Glee  Club  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
New  York. 

Rudolph  Schmidt  is  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  where  he  has  a half-time 
research  assistantship  and  is  taking 
graduate  work  in  Insurance  and  Ac- 
tuarial Science  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Bruce  Bennett,  ’39,  is  his 
roommate. 

Miss  Anne  Kafka,  x’40,  has  accepted 
a position  as  Junior  Accountant  in  the 
budget  department  of  the  Talon  Zip- 
per Company  in  Meadville,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

John  Steinbinder,  x’40,  has  received 
an  Army  Flying  Cadet  scholarship  and 
began  nine  months  of  flight  training 
on  February  18,  at  Spartan  School  of 
Areonautics  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Jarvis  Strong,  Jr.,  x’41,  also  received 
a scholarship  and  is  now  in  training. 


An  Old  Service  Brought  Up-To-Date 

for  Ohioans  • . . . 

Th  e earliest  banks  were  the  strongboxes  of 
goldsmiths.  To  these  merchants  of  unquestioned 
integrity,  people  brought  money  and  other  valu- 
ables to  be  placed  in  ironbound  chests,  safe  from 
thieves,  fire  and  carelessness. 

That  was  hundreds  of  years  ago,  but  today,  in 
Ohio  and  elsewhere,  the  same  hazards  surround 
money  kept  at  home. 

Our  bank  upholds  the  traditions  of  service  pro- 
vided the  community  by  the  early  goldsmiths  but 
instead  of  ironbound  chests  for  the  safekeeping 
of  your  money,  we  provide  modern  vau  Its, 
equipped  with  the  latest  types  of  safety  devices 
known  to  modern  banking. 

THE  MR  IN  umm  IIMK  COMPANY 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association 


President  .... 
First  Vice  President 
Second  Vice  President 
Secretary  .... 
Treasurer  .... 

M cwbers-at -large 

Chairman,  Junior  Council 
General  Alumni  Secretary 


Mr.  Louis  S.  Peirce,  ’2  8 
Mrs.  Ruth  Bullock  Boynton,  ’08 
. . . Mr.  C.  W.  Ferris,  ’08 

Mrs.  Alice  Lockwood  Andrews,  ’21 
. . Mr.  Trafton  M.  Dye,  ’06 

Mr.  M.  M.  Kalbfleisch,  ’16 
Mrs.  Jessie  Raine  Portmann,  ’18 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Kilmer,  ’32 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Weber,  ’3  5 
Mr.  Carroll  K.  Shaw,  ’28 


Member  of  the  American  Alumni  Council 


ALUMNI  CLUB  DIRECTORY 


Southern  California  (Los  Angeles) 

Pres.:  J.  H.  Ford,  ’13,  1275  Colorado  Blvd.,  Eagle  Rock. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  H.  W.  Scarborough,  ’32,  445  fz  S.  Maple  Dr., 
Beverly  Hills. 

Secy.:  Margaret  Hart,  x’13,  623  N.  Kcnmorc 
Treas.:  Reece  Lewis,  ‘38,  3560  McClintock  Avc. 

Northern  California  (San  Francisco) 

Pres.:  Mary  A.  Fraser,  ’21,  2240  Green  St. 

Secy.:  John  L.  Davis,  T 8,  800  Powell  St. 

San  Diego,  California 
Pres.:  Floyd  M.  Bond,  *27,  4269  Cosoy  Way. 

V.-Pres.:  Miriam  Spreng,  ’22,  825  Union  St. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  Joseph  Fammc,  x'36,  221  1 Hickory  St. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  Evan  Scott,  ’00,  4149  Arden  Way. 

Denver,  Colorado 

Pres.:  Jane  Carpenter,  ’39,  2209  Endora  St. 

Sccv .-Treas. : Katharine  McCullough,  '32,  1468  Detroit  St. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Pres.:  Harold  Dietrich.  '22.  88  Vista  Terrace. 

Vicc-Prcs.:  Dr.  Harold  G.  Cassidy,  ’30,  151  Mansfield  St. 
Secy.:  Enol-a  Wooster,  ’34,  422  Summer  St.,  Stamford. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Council 
Chm.:  Dr.  C.  Rufus  Rorem,  ’16,  5617  Dorchester  Ave. 
Treas.:  R.  Jack  Herberts,  ’22,  208  S.  LaSalle  St. 

Secy.:  Ruth  G.  Nichols,  ’03,  1641  Farwell  Ave. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Pres.:  Mrs.  William  R.  Brown,  ’24,  Quivira  Lakes. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  Howard  Hull,  ’22,  Quivira  Lakes. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Pres.:  F.  E.  Street,  ’27,  6411  Pinehurst  Rd. 

Secy. -Treas.:  Mrs.  G.  K.  Rciblich,  6311  Boxwood  Rd. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
Pres.:  Elliott  V.  Grabill,  ’32,  68  Devonshire  St. 

Secy.:  Frances  Carr,  ’39,  80  Marlborough  St. 

Western  Massachusetts 

Pres.:  Robt.  Bartlett,  ’21,  777  Longmcadow  St.,  Long- 
meadow. 

V.-Pres.:  Eliz.  Craig.  '28,  55  Dresser  St.,  Chicopee. 

Secy. -Treas.:  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cottrell,  '32,  73  Elmdalc  St., 
W.  Springfield. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Pres.:  Everett  W.  L.cmon,  ’31,  16212  Woodingham  Dr. 
N.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Neil  A.  Cameron,  16569  Parksidc  Avc. 

Secy  .-Treas. : Judith  Wardwcll,  "32,  16564  Edinborough  Rd. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Carter  Christiancy,  ’18,  2141  College  St.,  S.  E. 
Sec. -Treas.:  Mrs.  Carl  Mapcs,  x’17,  322  College  Avc.,  S.  E. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Pres.:  Bradford  Stetson,  ’25,  4308  Brook  Avc.,  Minneapolis. 
V.-Pres.:  Bessie  Kubach,  ’28,  Hotel  Angus,  St.  Paul. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  1.  S.  Lindquist,  3423  Pleasant  Avc.,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Secy. -Treas.:  Mrs.  Judson  Pyle,  ’13,  2720  W.  26th  St., 
Minneapolis. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Secy. -Treas. : Mrs.  E.  H.  Tenney,  ’03,  546  Oakwood  Avc., 
Webster  Groves, 

Nebraska  (Omaha) 

Pres.:  Fred  Loomis,  ’96,  3401  Poppleton  Avc. 

Secy.:  Bertha  Clarke,  ’07.  51  20  Capital  Ave. 

Treas.:  William  Smails,  ’10,  5115  Lafayette  Ave. 

Western  New  York  (Buffalo) 

Pres.:  Charles  B.  King,  ’37,  59  Irving  Place. 

V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  L.  McCandlcss,  ’31,  110  Enola  Avc., 
Ken  mo  re. 

Secy.:  Dorothy  Riincr,  ’33,  260  Doncaster  Rd.,  Kenmorc. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  J.  C.  Palmer,  *33,  129  W.  Gerard  Blvd., 
Kenmorc. 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Pres.:  Laurence  H.  MacDanicIs,  ’12,  422  Chestnut  St. 

Secy.:  Wayne  A.  Bowers,  ’38,  116  Oak  St. 

New  York  City 

Pres.:  Philip  L.  Reiser,  ’22,  65  E.  5 5th  St. 

N.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Martin  Dodge,  ’ll,  3 5 5 Riverside  Dr. 
V.-Pres.:  George  Biro,  ’34,  4254  81st  St.,  Elmhurst.  . 
Cor.  Sec.;  Robert  M.  Gendall,  ’38,  333  N.  Forest  Avc.. 
Rockville  Centre. 

Rcc.  Sec.:  Mrs.  G.  B.  Roberts,  ’28,  103  Hickory  Grove 
Drive,  I.archmont. 

Trcji.:  Dean  H.  Kcl.cy,  ')4,  J4  Winnebago  Rd.,  Tuckaboe. 


Rochester,  New  York 

Secy.:  Helen  Foster,  '38,  36  Arvine  Park. 

Syracuse,  New  York 

Pres.:  Ccrdric  Jones,  '34,  26  Franklin  St.,  Wccdsport. 
V.-Pres.:  Hilda  Ewing,  201  W.  Beard  Avc. 

Secy.:  Ruth  Zurfluh,  ’23,  920  Madison  St. 

Tri-City,  New  York 

Pres.:  E.  W.  Thatcher,  ’26,  2221  Almcria  Rd.,  Schenectady. 
Secy.:  Mrs.  H.  Deane  Phillips,  '10,  49  Winne  Rd.,  Dclmar. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Kenneth  Darling,  503  Malvern  Rd. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  James  Alpctcr,  ’34,  c/o  Police  Court. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Ruthanna  Davis,  ’26,  1700  Fulton  Rd.,  N.  W. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hcald,  ’07,  2246  35th  St.,  N.  W. 
Secy.:  W.  L.  Houslcy,  x’30,  1229  Louisiana  Avc.,  N.  W. 
Treas.:  Marcus  Staley,  ’30,  119  University  Circle,  N.  W. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pres.:  John  Fleming,  ’28,  233  Senator  Place. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  ’28,  3302  Lookout  Dr. 

Cor. -Secy.:  Mrs.  Jay  Bouwman,  ’35,  5742  Glengate  Lane. 
Treas.:  Victor  Ewald,  ’27,  5919  Woodmont  Avc. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pres.:  J.  W.  Meriam,  2727  Cranlyn  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights. 
V.-Pres.:  L.  Edwina  Jones,  '17,  2525  Euclid  Avc. 

V.-Pres.:  W.  Culver  Hale,  ’33,  252  E.  248  St.,  Euclid. 
Secy.:  Mabel  Baker,  '12,  7338  Euclid  Avc. 

Treas.:  Louis  Peirce,  '28,  500  Hanna  Bldg. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Pres.:  H.  C.  Marshall,  ’97,  239  Oakland  Park  Avc. 

Secy. -Treas. : Mrs.  Herbert  Huffman,  ’28,  206  N.  Stan- 
wood  Rd.,  Bexley. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Lowell  H.  Gray,  '19,  301  Harries  Bldg. 

V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  John  VonDcrau,  '32,  607  Miami  Chapel  Rd. 
Sccv.:  Virginia  Bricn,  '38,  46  Maple  St.,  Osborn. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Robert  Arthur,  ’29,  2708  Goddard  Rd. 

V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Clarence  Hufford,  '16,  2439  Orchard  Rd. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Fleming  Medill,  '34,  2242  Glcnwood  Avc. 
Secy. -Treas. : George  White,  ’30,  2028  Upton  Rd. 

Warren,  Ohio 

Pres.:  T.  Madden,  Jr.,  '28,  505  Union  Savings  & Trust  Bldg. 
V.-Pres. : Opal  M.  Briley,  '31,  171  Scott  St.,  N.  E. 
V.-Pres.:  Oliver  M.  Richards,  '10,  Cortland. 

Secy. -Treas.:  Helen  Estabrook,  ’23,  1662  Mahoning  Avc. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Theodore  Yocom,  ’33,  2241  Cordova  Ave. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Walton,  ’23,  49  Maple  Dr. 

Secy. -Treas.:  Richard  Fuller,  ’37,  174  Hallcck  St. 

Portland,  Oregon 

Pres.:  Pliny  O.  Clark,  ’03,  3814  S.  E.  26th  Avc. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Hcrrcn,  ’01,  5011  S.  E.  Carlton  St. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  C.  L.  Booth.  ’08,  2444  S.  E.  Clinton  St. 

Connellsville,  Pennsylvania 

Pres.:  Alfred  R.  Barr.  '30,  316  E.  Crawford  Avc. 

Secy.:  Barbara  J.  Clark,  '29,  R.  D.  1,  Box  163,  Bradford. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Pres.:  Donald  Corbin,  ’28,  64  E.  Greenwood,  Lansdownc. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Richard  Davies,  ’33,  2906  Rising  Sun  Road, 
Ardmore. 

Secy.:  Helen  White,  ’38,  120  Hilldalc  Road,  Lansdownc. 
Treas.:  James  Parks,  '39,  3701  Locust  Street. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Pres.:  George  Dougall,  ’28,  562  Pasadena  Avc..  Wilkinsburg. 
Secy.:  Mrs.  O.  L.  Brandes,  ’3  1 , 225  8th  St..  Oakmont. 
Treas.:  G.  M.  Dougall, '28.  562  Pasadena  Avc.,  Wilkinsburg. 

Seattle,  Washington 

Secy. -Treas. : Mrs.  Herman  W.  Burkland.  '10,  5043  1 5th 
Ave.,  N.  E. 
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Spokane,  Washington 

Pres.:  Frederick  G.  Fulton,  '07,  1015  E.  32nd  Ave. 
V.-Pres.:  Wray  D.  Farmin,  '23,  454  W.  17th  Ave. 

Secy.:  Violet  W.  Starkweather,  '14,  E.  35  28th  Avc. 

Treas.:  Earl  W.  Pcttibone,  ’01,  615  Old  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Pres.:  Paul  Ferris,  ’09,  2017  S.  80th  St.,  West  Allis. 
Chicago  Women 

Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  J.  F.  Young,  ’26,  211  S.  Park  Rd.,  LaGrange. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  V.  J.  Swanson,  ’27,  143  Clinton  Ave., 
Elmhurst. 

V.-Pres.:  Ruth  Armstrong,  '37,  Walker  Museum,  Univ 
of  Chicago. 

Rcc.  Secy.:  Mrs.  Paul  Shannon,  x'25,  9057  S.  Paulina. 

Cor.  Sccv.:  Mrs.  S.  H.  Price,  '93,  7202  S.  Shore  Dr. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  C.  E.  Whitney,  x’25,  1 1534  Hale  Ave. 

North  Shore  Women  (Evanston) 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dee,  '93,  1119  Michigan  Ave. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Arthur  Boynton,  ’OF,  620  Ash  St.,  Winnctka. 
Sccv.:  Ethel  M.  Cain,  2110  Livingston. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  E.  W.  Pricbe,  Jr.,  ’29,  1242  Isabella  St., 
Wilmette. 

Oak  Park  Women 

Chm.:  Mrs.  R.  M.  Grant,  ’31,  706  William  St.,  River 
Forest. 

Co. -Chm.:  M.  Alice  Ward,  ’15,  212  S.  Oak  Park  Avc. 
Secy.:  Mercy  Hooker,  ’13,  5900  Glcnwood  Ave.,  Chicago. 

New  York  City  Women 

Pres.:  Mrs.  S.  H.  Millard,  ’28,  1 54  California  Ave., 
Freeport. 

V.-Pres.:  D’Etta  B.  Dodge,  ’1  5,  355  Riverside  Dr. 

V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mitchell,  '18,  6 Woodcrcst  Ave., 
Mil  burn,  N.  J. 

Rec.  Secy.:  Elizabeth  Munkelt,  ’39,  317  E.  17th  St.. 

Brooklyn. 

Cor.  Secy.:  Edith  Carson,  ’23,  89  Eastchcstcr  Rd.,  New 
Rochelle. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  Frank  V.  Slack,  ’06,  320  E.  53rd  St. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Women 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Jamc«  F.  Faunce,  '30,  1 1 85  Grcenvale  Ave. 
V.-Prcs.:  Mrs.  John  Prosser,  K’10,  568  Morclcy  Avc. 

Rec.  Secy.:  Mrs.  James  Alpeter,  ’34,  c/o  Police  Court. 

Cor.  Secy.:  Mrs.  G.  E.  Bolingbrokc,  K’17,  558  Orlando  Avc. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  Galen  Roush.  ’34,  307  Overwood  Rd.,  R.  D.  7. 
Cleveland  Women 

Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  Dana  Brooks,  '25  , 1 838  Roscmont  Rd.,  E. 
Cleveland. 

V.-Prcs.  and  Prog.  Chm.:  Mrs.  C.  W.  Lawrence,  '27,  18320 
Scottsdale  Blvd.,  Shaker  Heights. 

V.-Pres.  and  Membership  Chm.:  Mrs.  Merritt  Vickery,  '15, 
18183  Clifton  Rd.,  Lakewood. 

Rec.  Secy.:  Mrs.  Arthur  Gillette,  ’30,  1644  Genesee  Rd., 
S.  Euclid. 

Cor.  Secy.:  Marian  Brobcrg,  '36,  1265  Plainfield  Rd., 

S.  Euclid. 

Treas.:  June  Aingworth,  ’25,  21  801  Euclid  Avc.,  Euclid. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Women 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Herbert  Huffman,  '28,  206  N.  Stan  wood  Rd., 
Bexley. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  R.  J.  Reynolds,  '12,  2645  Powell  Ave.,  Bexley. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  T.  P.  Zclkofs,  30  N.  Wcstmoor  Ave. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  Women 

Pres.:  Mrs.  C.  J.  Amstutz.,  '28,  125  Wolcott  Dr. 

Sccv.:  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hcskett,  '15,  5411  Market  St. 

Chicago  Men 

Pres.:  Frederick  Brewster,  ’37,  629  Foster  St.,  Evanston. 
Secy.:  William  Kidd,  ’36,  929  Michigan  Ave.,  Evanston. 

Hawaii 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Kenneth  Holt,  '28,  Central  Union  Church, 

Honolulu. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  Ronald  Smith,  3753  Sierra  Dr.,  Honolulu. 

Foochow,  China 

Pres.:  Citing  J.  Lin,  ’20,  Fukien  Christian  Univ. 

Secy.:  Susan  Armstrong,  '12,  A.B.C.F.M.  Ingtai,  Fukien. 

Peiping,  China 

Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  K.  Smith,  '12,  Yenching  Univ. 

Secy.:  Hsuch  Chou,  '19,  Yenching  Univ. 

Japan 

Pres.:  Hiroshi  Haianaka,  '10,  Kobe  College,  Kobe. 

Secy.:  Aiji  Takcuchi,  ’28,  Okadayanta,  Nishinomiya. 


' N 

EXPERIENCED 
INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 
For  You  and  Yours 

t 

The  increasing  need  for  more  information  and  more  system- 
atic management  than  the  individual  is  able  to  provide  for 
his  or  her  holdings,  has  led  many  men  and  women  of  means 
to  employ  the  group  judgment  trust  services  of  The 
Cleveland  Trust  Company.  These  facilities  are  backed  by 
nearly  50  years  of  experience. 

For  details  about  these  facilities  write  for 
booklet  “Unusual  Group  Judgment  to 
Protect  Your  Estate,  Income,  Family.” 


CO-TRUSTEE,  THE  CLEVELAND  FOUNDATION 


